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“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”’—that is why nearly 
3000 school and college teachers of French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and more than 1000 
school, college, and public libraries, subscribe for 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
Eight issues a year, October to May, inclusive 


(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 


Up-to-date and authoritative articles and helps on methods, materials, pedagogical research, 
and textbooks in the field. Reviews and bibliographies. Notes and news of advances in the 
teaching of foreign languages. 


AMONG ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 1932-1933: 


“Foreign Language Broadcasting in the United States.”’ 
“‘Modern Language Instruction by Radio.’’ 

“The Bryn Mawr Test on Ability to Understand Spoken French.” 
‘Standardizing the French Vocabulary.” 

‘**Testing Comprehension in Extensive Reading.’’ 
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““A Modern Test in Modern Literature.” 

“Vocabularies in Textbooks.’’ 
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“Literary Translation.”’ 

‘Horse Sense’ in Language Teaching.” a 
“Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology for 1932. 


PUBLISHED IN 1931-32: 


“The Relationship Between Functional and Theoretical Grammar.” 

“A List of Novels for Collateral Reading.” 

““Why Do Not College Students Continue Foreign Languages Begun in High 
School? 

“Types of Memory in Foreign Language Study."’ 

“What Makes a Language Hard?”’ 

“Ear Training in the Teaching of Pronunciation 

‘* *Macbeth’ in French and Spanish Translation.”’ 

‘The Technique of Foreign Language Broadcasting.” 

“A Spanish Lesson on the American Flag.” 

‘‘Language Laboratory Administration.” 


“Romanticism in France.” . 
“Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology for \93\ 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, 
payable in advance 
SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 





The Modern Language Journal 
5500 THIRTY-THIRD STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,” by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée, a report 
issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest 


answer to the vocational phase of the question, “What is the practica) value of modern foreign language 
study?”’ Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL Price, 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance 
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A Quarterly Publication Devoted to Comment on Foreign Books 
ISSUED by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma 


ROY TEMPLE HOUSE & KENNETH C. KAUFMAN, Editors. 
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Just Published 


WASTED WOMANHOOD 


by CHARLOTTE COWDROY 





Together with a Biography of the Author 
by 
MARCUERITE BENNELL 


Octavo. Cloth Frontispiece One Dollar and fifty cents 


Miss Cowdroy was Headmistress of the Crouch End High School and College in 
London, England, and an outstanding figure in her profession, This book consists 
of a short memoir by one of her staff, and a number of Miss Cowdroy’s own 
articles. She brings a penetrating mind, a vigorous personality and a judgment 
of singular independence to a consideration of the unfoldment of woman's destiny 
during the last few years, and the part she will play in moulding the future. 


All who care for the welfare of girls, of women and indeed of the race will find 
this a deeply interesting book, and stimulating in its challenge to many ideas that 
are regarded as common-places today. 
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Publications of | 


Alex. J. Philip | 


“Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Year Book’’ 


New edition 1933, 25/—-. Contains full in- 


formation of all the libraries in the coun- // 


try and a good selection of those abroad, 
together with select addressing lists graded 


| 
according to purchasing power. 
| 


” 
“Best Books 

An annual selection of the best books pub- 
lished, made by expert authorities in the | 
different subjects, published price 20/—, / 
special subscription rate to regular subscrib- 
ers 12/6. 1929, 1930, 1931 already pub- 
lished, and 1932 in active preparation. Price 
again reduced to 12/6 to regular subscribers. 


—_— 


“Clegg’s International Directory of 
Booksellers, 1930-31” 


Current edition published at 35/—; special 
offer (to popularize the next edition) at the 
reduced price of 12/6 net. 


ee 


“Librarian and Book World’’ 


Monthly 1/—, subscription 12/— per an- 
num post free. Professiona) articles: Book 
Selection; Reviews; Views; News. 
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“A Dickens’ Dictionary” 


By Alex. {. Philip, M.B.E., and Lieut.-Col. 
Gadd. Second edition revised and enlarged, 
and superbly illustrated. With supplement ) 
of “Originals.” 21/— net. ) 
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A Journal of Parent Education 
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issue is centered about a 
single topic of special im- 
portance in child training. 
Articles are from leading 
Sample copy 
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HANDBOOK FOR 
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OUR CHILDREN: A 
PARENTS. 


Edited by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


and 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 


Viking 
Based on questions asked by parents, these thirty 
discussions by specialists sum up the best current 
knowledge about the child and his needs. \n four 
sections: The Child's Crowth and Development, 
The Child in the Home, The Child in the School, 


The Child in the Outside World. 
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McCLURG'S... 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to 
our care. This is made possible by our long years 
of experience in handling the book business of 
Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, together with our comprehensive stock 
of books of all American publishing houses. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Two Important New Publications 


NATIONAL LIBRARIES 
OF THE WORLD 


Their History, Administration and Public Services 
By ARUNDELL ESDAILE, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A. 


(Secretary of the British Museum) 


Illustrated with views, plans & portraits 
Demy 8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. 0d. net 


LENDING LIBRARY METHODS 


A Thesis Accepted for the Diploma of the Library Association 


By L. MONTAGUE HARROD 
(Croydon Public Libraries) 





With an Introduction by 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 


(Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries) 


Demy 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


GRAFTON & CO. == 
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Forthcoming Issues of 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 








‘Two excellent articles on present-day problems are scheduled for the September 
issue! “Library Economies and the Library Patron” by Jeannette M. Drake, librarian 
of the Pasadena, Cal., Public Library, and ‘The Public Library in the Depression— 
As a Layman Sees It” by Hon. Theodore F. Green, Governor of Rhode Island, Other 
articles will be published according to space. 


Unfortunately, lack of space in this issue prevented the inclusion of the complete 
list of hobbies, or human interests, that librarians pursue; watch for the continuation 
in the next number. 

September 15 will be the third and last special number in our program of Leisure 


and the Library. Material relative to Vocations and the Library will be appreciated. 
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ExpLorine THE TIMES 


A New Group of Reading Courses 








VENTS follow each other in rapid succession. Banking 
E legislation, farm relief, international conferences, public 

works programs, inflation, attacks on unemployment, all 
crowd for attention. The people’s interest in public affairs is 
aroused: as never before. They want a better understanding of 
what is going on, want to know which way we are headed and 
what the outcome is likely to be. 

To help them, able men have outlined in five compact book- 
lets the broad sweep of events leading up to the present and 
have organized from books, pamphlets, and magazines a course 
of reading which places today’s issues in their proper perspec- 
tive, relates one to the other, and tells how they may be met. 


The titles follow: 


WORLD DEPRESSION—WORLD RECOVERY, Harry D. Gideonse 
LIVING WITH MACHINES, William F. Ogburn 

COLLAPSE OR CYCLE? Paul H. Douglas 

MEETING THE FARM CRISIS, ]. H. Kolb 

LESS GOVERNMENT OR MORE? Brownlow and Ascher 


Librarians, recognizing the opportunities presented by these 
timely booklets, are promptly making them available to the 
public. Copies for circulation and quantities for re-sale are 
being ordered. Single copies, 25¢: 5, $l: 25, $4.50: 50, $6.50; 
100, $11. Quantities may be assorted. Bookmarks for distribu- 
tion and extra covers for bulletin board display are offered 


without charge. 





American Library Association 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 
. Chicago 
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Making Their Dreams Come True 


By HUGH GRANT ROWELL 


Teachers College, Golumbia 


has his dreams. 


ACH. of us Maxtield 
Parrish painted them for us in his love- 
ly “Castles in Spain,” which I some- 
times subhead “Day Dreams, Visions of Bliss.” 
tremendous and happiness 


1 get inspiration 


University, New York City 


for a chance to let down from the unholy pace 
that civilization has demanded of us. 

To many of us, success in our dreams may have 
to be our greatest achievement in life. And un- 
less some of our dreams can be made to come true, 





from gazing at Parrish’s dark- 


what is there left but to ra- 


tionalize our failure in life? 


haired youth, gazing abstract- 
edly off the distance, 
forgetting the dimming light, 
the falling shadows, the sun- 
set sky fading from brilliant 
pinks to somber nightly blues. 
| follow the dreamy 
through an air filled with 


into 


eyes 


“Dreams which, beneath the 
hov’ring shades of night, 
Sport with the ever-restless 

minds of men, 
Descend not from the gods. 
Each busy brain 
Creates its own.” 
VHomas Peacock, 
“Dreams.” 





In our dreams we are crea- 


tors. “Phey bring us uncon- 


sclous opportunities for con- 
structive self-expression. 

What a satisfaction | have 
had from some of my dreams 


that have come true. Perhaps 


opalescent bubbles, bright, dim, 





From Petronius Arbiter. 


owing to a paternal inherited 








large, small—dreams that have 
not reached entity or name, wishes in embryo, in- 
ner urges taking form for creative effort. And I, 
like you, place my own label’ on each of these 
bubbles, so beautiful, so fragile, and, too often, 
Over this pathway I wander to the 
cloud bank where stands the castle, perhaps the 
tirm fortress of realization. For dreams can come 
true. Nothing is impossible if we are willing to 
pay the price in time, labor, effort and other 
equivalents. 
Our dreams 
Inner urges inspire them—uryges to be interesting, 
unique, outstanding in some way or other, or, in 
the case of some tired souls, just a desire for rest, 


lost so soon. 


” 


are our own. ‘They are “‘us. 


trait 1 found myself dream- 
ing of circuses whenever | wanted to see them, 
not on the rare occasions they came within reach- 
ing distance. And from this dream came the 
“World’s Smallest,” “Phe Greatest Little Show 
on Earth,” a model once exhibited proudly under 
the auspices of its rival, “Phe Big One,” when 
brazen-voiced Lew Graham, Demosthenes of the 
white tops, pronounced it good and an old, tat- 
tered canvasman stole bashfully into the dashing 
atmosphere of Fifth Avenue to see this wonder- 
The little show still grows. But 
circusiana—and_ books 


ful creation. 
other things have come 
in particular, books on the circus. 

Dreams usually turn to books sooner or later. 
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For are not books, at their best, the recording of 
others’ dream trails? Is not the library then the 
good fairy with the magic wand who will make 
dreams come true? 

One of our dreams has come true in an over- 
whelming, perhaps devastating, manner—our 
dream of leisure. Not long ago we almost prayed 
for days that would not be filled with driving 
toil to earn our daily bread leaving us no energy 
or desire for better things. But that has changed. 
Time is now ours as never before. Financially 
we may have a little less. But we shall be a great 
deal better off—provided we spend our new leis- 
ure wisely and well. We have now time to do 
the things we like, if we can be helped, if we can 
be shown the way. Society will have to help us 
—the playground, the park, THe Liprary. 
The age of avocations is here—the age of dreams 
realized. 

In what an amazing number of directions we 
can turn for the profitable fulfilment of leisure 
time—the arts, pure or applied, as in music, paint- 
ing, photography, wood-working and what not; 
the sciences, for themselves or in practical use, 
whether the sample chemical experiments in the 
modern toy sets or in breeding fine animals or in 
vardening for esthetics or food; the gentle trait 
of acquisition, collecting arrow heads, matchbox 
covers, Or precious stones ; reverting to our pri- 
meval days, in sports of greater or less organiza- 
tion, from archery to football; the acquiring of 


familiarity with foreign tongues. 

Not only is the menu a broad one, but within 
each subdivision are many ramifications. A friend 
of mine is a high officer among the organizations 


of the modern magi. He can, if you wish, per- 
form some very nice mystifications. If you pre- 
fer he will tell you tales of the great Houdini 
and the unforgotten Keller. And if you look on 
the walls of his large living room, you will find 
that he, too, has turned to books. Yes, avocations 
are much like the old-time “shotgun prescription” 
of the physicians in the days of frock coats. There 
were enough possibly-remedial drugs in the mix- 
ture so that something simply had to prove effec- 
tive. Clock collecting has multitudinous pos- 
sibilities, depending on your purse and _ prefer- 
ences. An interest in the human eye may take you 
through its anatomy and physiology to such prac- 
tical considerations as reading. 

The library, in making dreams come true, 
can easily become swamped, either through too 
broad a program or a narrower one which digs 
too deeply. After all, creating experts who know 
more and more on less and less is a matter for 
the research library, not one catering to the gen- 
eral public, whose dreams are reputed to be not 
much beyond the ten year old level—sometimes 
such fantastic dreams and interpretations as the 
immortal Maude Adams gave in Barrie’s 4 Kiss 
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for Cinderella or the delight of a youngster in 
dirty torn stamp showing a_ one-humper 
Camel-land because he is learning in school ab: 
the flora and fauna of that country—or what 
more likely today, he is following trails on whi 
he has been started in one of those modern 
cial units, like the famous one of Mrs. Eakright’, 
at the Lincoln School where toys have come : 
their own as happy educational pathways to er 
dition. Units like this have created a new avo 
tion for children—supplementary reading. 

Having mapped out our field, whose dream: 
shall be first made entities? We are learning more 
and more that the child is the primary avenue ot 
approach to the home. Schools are beginning 
realize this. Advertisers are taking advantage ot 
it, particularly over the radio. And this fact wil] 
presently be the basis for publie health education, 
law enforcement and general publicity being too 
limited in scope and appeal, where results must 
be large and costs small. 

Let us never forget for a moment that it is 
the home the library wants to enter, or rathe: 
it wants to bring the home personnel as a unit 
and as individuals to its shelves—and to its othe: 
services, for books are only the beginning of a 
library that is to make dreams come true. 

It is quite possible, through promoting avoca 
tions, that the library will be of tremendous aid 
in reassembling the home. What else is “Do It 
with Dad”? Boy-father and girl-mother contacts 
and the whole picture must be rebuilt and there 
are better ways than quarreling over choice of 
radio programs and jig-saw puzzles. The home 
needs to be encouraged to united creative effort 
but to individual satisfactions as well. 

Let us take a simple example or two. Most ot 
us have the urge to build something. In many 
homes there’s a spot for a workshop. Let the 
community unite in making this workshop pos- 
sible. Tools are needed. Very well, why should 
not some hardware store prepare an exhibit of in- 
expensive, essential tools. Materials are needed 
—lumber, cardboard, paints, modeling clay, 
modeling wax or soaps. Let others add these to 
the display. There is, in the schools, a teacher of 
industrial arts. Perhaps he would be willing to 
make a few simple blueprints or find them, or 
construct a model or two, or even conduct a con- 
ference or two at the library for interested par- 
ties—or it might be he would use his shop for the 
meeting, courtesy of the department of education. 
Of course the book exhibit would be the central 
theme—books on how to do it, with maybe a teas- 
er or two into better reading, such as simple pre 
sentations of the epochs in period furniture 01 
something on interior decoration. 

Perhaps Dad and Company would make som: 
thing even more attractive to the “And Compan 
than a few pieces of board whacked noisily to 
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ether and called a ferry boat. ‘Helping Dad,” 
with an intelligent Dad being helped, may mean 
vreater creative work by the youngster and no 
ess happiness. 

And mother and daughter could be helped with 
the home situation. If you examine books on 
toys you will find the doll’s house, next to the 
little lady herself, is the outstanding feature 
through the ages. And the doll’s house has often 
been divided into its constituent parts—parlor, 
bedroom and bath. Even as a tiny tot the girl 
thinks in terms of homemaking, does she not? 
And as she gets older, her real urge, satisfied or 
not, is to be a homemaker for that perfect knight 
ot her dreams. 

Household articles for mother—clever things, 
labor savers. And for daughter, toys along the 
same lines, little toy rooms, toy household equip- 
ment of all sorts, now so inexpensively available, 
even at the ten cent stores. You can, for example, 
vet a full bathroom for a dime. The books— 
housewifery in all its phases presented attractive- 
ly and sanely —and please omit the vaporings of 
so-called efficiency experts, if you want housework 
to be a joy and not a drudge (and don’t forget 
women are turning, of necessity, to their own 
housework, and there must be a song on their 
lips, not pain in their eyes from eyestrain watch- 
ing the clock). Cooking—why even first graders 
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in school make cookies. Nlost women dream ot 
being good homemakers—otherwise why do pros- 
pective brides haunt cooking schools and the al 
ready-married rush to every institute of cookery 
available within reasonable distance, made pos 
sible by far-seeing newspapers and public utility 
corporations, alas not through the library. 
(jardening, care of pets, or their higher I.Q’ed 
relations, horticulture and breeding, offer avoca 
tions which are again both individual and family 
interests for all ages. ‘The child loves roses, loves 
to work around them. So do the parents. ‘The 
roses add beauty to the grounds and, when cut, 
to the interior, or to the life of some friends who 
A whole social lite can be 
institute for 


accept them as gifts. 
built around a rose bush—or an 
scientific experimentation. (jarden clubs and ju 
nior garden clubs thrive where Shakespearean cit 
cles and leagues for nurturing feminine politicians 
are in the hands of the mortician. 

Collecting, on the other hand, appears to have 
the characteristics of personal acquisitiveness.  [t 
is distinctively individual. Your stamp collec 
tion may be the realization of your dream. But 
it is your dream and no one shall share it. You 
will, rather, vaunt yourself over it, become con 
siderably puffed up at times. IT) IS PRECISE 
LY AT THIS POINT THAT COLLECT 
ING FALLS DOWN. IT IS BASICALLY 





Cut by courtesy of Camp 1 


There 1s No Satisfaction Deeper And More Lasting, There ls No Keener Joy Than The Thrill 
Of Creating Something Beautiful All Your Own 





SELFISH. IT IS BASICALLY SOCIAL. 
IT FAILS IN THE FINAL STANDARD 
OF AN AVOCATION—the joys of sharing 
with someone else. Collecting, in this sense, is 
not a dream come true, half as much as a “vision 
false as fair.” 

It seems reasonable, however, that the library, 
by bringing collectors together on a common 
ground, can accomplish the same socializing pur- 
pose seen in the nursery school and kindergarten 
where utterly selfish little tots learn for the 
first time the values of sharing. Collecting 
might then return to its own as an avocation and 
not, as is too often the case today, a highly com- 
mercialized exploitation of funds budgeted for 
avocations, a happy dream that ends in a head- 
ache. 

I know of no other source of leadership in 
making dreams come true which can compare 
with the possibilities open’ to the library. It has, 
on its shelves the fundamentals of the situation, 
the recorded dreams of others, the recorded suc- 
cessful dreams. Because of its well-recognized 
non-commercial position, the library can present 
exhibits of materials in a far more favorable light 
than this can be done in a shop. For the library, 
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already belonging to the people and supported 
public funds, has everything to give and nothj; 
to sell. This is well realized. The library, 
cause of its peculiarly academic position, 
view new materials and hobbies from their drean 
realizing point of view and not their sales boos: 
ing values. Furthermore, the library is the on 
educational source in the community where n 
body compels you to go, if you do not so wish 
which, according to the laws of learning, is jus: 
about the finest existing situation for habit form 
tion. 

And, finally, if I were picking a librarian, 0; 
one of the less highly-titled assistants, I think | 
would favor the one who has his or her own 
“Castles in Spain” and knows, through person 
experience, that dreams do come true, that dream 
must be made to come true, and that, becaus: 
they are made to come true, this sick old world 
will soon be convalescing with surprising rapid 
ity. For we shall all have come to realize that 
the only real thing about life is our dreams any 
way—the rest is a mirage, a modernization of 
the Tantalus legend, the grapes that the fox came 
to feel sure were sour. 


Your Dreams 
i by 
Saving Now 


Courtesy of Union Dime Savings Bank, New York City 


Poster by Ruskin Williams 








Hobbies For Parents’ 


The Story of How a Group of Parents Used their Children’s 
School in the Evening for Purposes of Recreation 


By PAUL R. HANNA and COLBA F. GUCKER 


OST of us have at some time started a 
hobby, but often circumstances have 
thwarted its development. Perhaps 

vou have always thought that you could build a 
ship model for your mantelpiece, or perhaps 
you always have wanted to sculpture. Perhaps 
vou have felt that if you could work in a clay 
studio modeling elephants for your bookcase, 
unique paperweights for your desk, and occasional 
pieces for the home, you would be content. Or 
perhaps you have yearned to paint or to learn to 
swim or to speak French. 

A group of one hundred and fifty people who 
had such potential hobbies recently formed an 
organization which they called the Parents’ Re- 
creation Club. These people were parents of 
children in the Lincoln School and Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. A committee of the parents worked with 
the administrative officers of the school in plan- 
ning for the use of the school building in the 
evenings. A questionnaire was mailed to all the 
families telling them of the possibilities and ask- 
ing them to check the hobbies listed in which they 
might be interested. The replies were prompt 
and enthusiastic. After tabulating the returns 
the committee decided with the cooperation of 
the administrative officers of the school to open 
certain shops, studios, gymnasiums, and _ special 
rooms every Tuesday evening from 7:30 to 
10:00. The list of activities in which the mem- 
bers of the club wished to engage ranged all the 
way from boxing to the esthetic. 

The painting and drawing group met with a 
young artist in the school’s art studio. A few in 
this group were already artists of some attain- 
ment while others had not the faintest idea how 
to hold a brush or pen. No course of study was 
offered. No outline of work to be done re- 
strained the initiative of the individual. The 
master artist went from person to person giving 
suggestions, answering questions, stimulating 
and encouraging. Two or three with similar in- 
terests would gather in one corner of the studio 
and ask for special instruction perhaps in a par- 
ticular skill as mixing of colors or in princip)es 
ot perspective. Each individual started where 
he desired and went as tar and as rapidly as he 
wished. There were no assigned tasks, no coer- 
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clon, no examination to pass, no check-up on 
quality and quantity; just a chance to work o1 
play at a hobby for the joy and pleasure of the 
thing. No attempt was made to turn out land- 
scapes for sale or pictures for decorating the 
school. The personality of the individual was al- 
lowed to express itself unhampered by any ex 
terior motive or force. 

Let us visit the industrial arts shop. 
find women making wood-cuts of the Christmas 
cards which they designed in the drawing studio. 
With fine chisel and even finer patience they cut 
away the pulp and have a picture of a Christmas 
tree hung full of lovely gifts. From this block 
impressions are made on cards and the family 
has distinctive and delightful greetings to send 
to friends. 

At another bench in the same shop a father is 
sandpapering the wood with which he is mak 
ing a built-in bookcase for his library at home. 
The band-saw is eating its way into the cowl 
of a small out-board motor boat to be used at 
the summer camp on the river. A young woman 
hammers away on a copper sheet fashioning a set 
of antique book ends. Another bench is littered 
with metal pieces of various assortment. When 
we ask the purpose, we learn that the person 
here is making hardware for his new home in 
the hills. 

In the clay-room a mother sits with a photo- 
graph of her son before her and from a lump of 
clay she molds his likeness. She has never sculp 
tured before; she had the desire all these years 
but lacked the opportunity. She might have had 
a bust made by a famous sculptor but to her the 
creation of the piece is the most satisfying sort 
of activity. She is giving vent to a long sup- 
pressed desire to express in plastic medium the 
features of her boy. Next to her sits a man who 
has won honors for his miniature statues. He 
is working on a cubist piece. At the next table 
a mother makes her after-dinner coffee cups. 
The master craftsman in charge of the studio is 
helping her pour into the mold which they have 
made together. The whole atmosphere is one of 
joyous satisfaction. 

In the auditorium the dramatic 
hearsing two one-act plays to be given before the 
spring meeting of the school Parent-Teacher As 
sociation. Nearly every grown-up has a suspicion 
that he would have been an attraction on Broad 
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way if only he had had the chance. And here Is 
an opportunity to act, late to be sure, but none 
the less satisfying. 34 

We wander on through the building and visit 
groups singing together, or speaking French, or 
learning to cook. In the science laboratory men 
and women experiment with the apparatus that 
has always fascinated them. One makes a new 
hook-up for a radio, Another constructs with 
small steel strips a bridge which he conceives to 
span the bay of his city. 

The activities in the gy mnasiums and swim- 
ming pool are particularly fascinating. In the 
pool a class of mothers are learning to swim. 
They have children who twit them at the sea- 
shore for lack of aquatic skal] and they are de- 
termined to end the handicap. Later in the eve- 
ning men and women who are good swimmers 
engage in a water-polo game or stage a diving 
contest. 

This sketch of the 
can probably be duplicated in some communities, 
There is nothing new in the idea of recreational 
clubs. Communities for years have used the facil- 
ities of the Y’s, the fraternal club houses, and pri- 
vate institutions engaged in offering this sort of 
activity. The new angle is the employment ot 
the school equipment for the use of the adult 
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population in the community. 

The idea of the school as an educational and 
recreationa) agency for adults is not a new one 
in foreign lands. Mlany countries in the past 
have included it as a definite part of their edu- 
cational program. “Lhe Greek “‘academy”’ was 
for the participation of adults in group discus- 
sion; to be sure, not an organized and adminis- 


tered unit, but nevertheless, it was a public 
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school for adults in spirit and effect. At 
present time Denmark, through its folk-sch 

is making rapid economic and social strides, 
Russia the schools are serving as the educatio: 
and recreational agency for people of all a 
There the school is the agency of government ¢ 
instil and perpetuate the new order of socie: 
It necessarily then deals with both child 
adult. In fact, in our own country such ci: 
as Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit, have 
considerable experience with adult schools. ‘| 
Buffalo Survey and the Cleveland Survey. shov 
rather large enrolments in adult classes. “hes: 
surveys point out the fact that thousands of 
mature population are not satisfied with thei: 
present state and are attempting through stud) 
to better their condition. 

An analysis of the opportunities of this natur 
in any community shows that they are of tw 
general types: education for vocational advance 
ment and education for leisure time: 

lhe first of these types is sponsored by the 
public school in its continuation, technica), com 
mercial, and trade school; by the university ex 
tension, private schoo)s as the Y, the K. of ( 
etc. ; private correspondence schools ; workers’ co] 
leges ; the library; museums; galleries; corpora 
tion schools; Chautauquas; women’s clubs, et 
Ihe enrolments of these vocational preparato: 
groups has multiplied rapidly since the war 

But all this ts education for work. Thus far 
our emphasis in education has been to teach man 
to do his work better whether it be the unskilled, 
skilled, professional, or business. 
now predict a four-day week and a six-hour da\ 
If so little of one’s life is to be devoted to worl 
the emphasis will necessarily shift to preparing 
for the best use of this larger share of one’s lite 
which we have called leisure time. More at 
tention must be given to the avocational train 
ing. Enrichment of life must now come through 
the right use of leisure and education must more 
and more endeavor to equip for this phase of lite 
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Nature Appreciation as Leisure 
Occupation 






By C. EDWARD GRAVES 


FORM of spare-time activity that vields 
the greatest possible satisfaction in pro- 
portion to the necessary expenditure of 

time, money and energy is that of appreciation of 
nature. In order to appreciate anything properly, 
we must first study it. Nature study is therefore 
a pre-requisite to mature appreciation. ‘There is, 
however, a distinct difference between these two 
forms of activity, a difference not commonly 
recognized in much of the rather vague and care- 
less literature on the subject. In brief, it can be 
stated in this way. Nature study is objective 1n 
character; nature appreciation is subjective. The 
facts about a certain bird or tree or flower may 
be known beyond dispute and beyond possibility 
of variation but their emotional or intellectual 
effect on different observers, especially when con- 
sidered in connection with their environment, 
may vary to the point of infinity. Hence the 
vreat appeal of nature appreciation to those with 
inward as well as outward senses. 

Nature appreciation is an occupation that can 
be carried on without regard to conditions of 
environment. Although the long week-end hike 
in the country with one, or at the most two, con- 
venial companions is the ideal situation, yet the 
ten-minute intermission after lunch may be made 
to yield an equal harvest, unless one lives in a 
treeless, fowerless and birdless community. Even 
then there is always the sky. Dr. George Howard 
Opdyke in his book, 4rt and Nature A pprecia- 
tion’ calls attention to the neglected possibilities 
of the sky as a subject for nature appreciation. 
He says: 

“Very few of us ever think of the sky as a transparent 

body of air to be looked through, but rather as the in- 


side of a dome to be looked at. We should realize that 
what we call the sky is an ocean of atmosphere many 
miles deep. Looking up, we see the clouds, like sub- 
marines, traveling through tt and everywhere around 
and beyond them may be seen this tremulous, trans- 


parent ocean of blue.” 

Following out this Jine of thought, we might 
turn our attention to the clouds. “Iwo recent 
books on this subject should stimulate our inter- 


est. Clouds and Weather Phenomena by C. J. 
P, Cave, an English authority? is a small #*olume 
written primarily for artists and other lovers of 
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nature. fogs and Clouds,’ by W. J. Humphreys 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, is a larger book 
written in a more scientific style but in very sim- 
ple language. Both are beautitul)y iJustrated 
with photographs of the various cumulus and 
cirrus and stratus clouds and their numerous 
combinations. The possibilities for nature ap- 
preciation here are almost unlimited. Che 
imagination, which has very little place in nature 
study proper, may here be given its normal exer- 
cise. John Muir, who lived in the California 
Sierras for many years, grew to love the cloud 
forms as much as the flowers or trees or animals. 
Here is a typical entry from his journal as pub 
lished in My First Summer tn the Sterra: 

“One may fancy the clouds themselves are plants, 


springing up in the sky-he)ds at the call of the sun, 
growing in beauty until they reach their prime, scat- 


tering rain and hail like berries and seeds, then wilt 
ing and dying”. 
For him everything in nature really lived and 
played its part in the drama of earth's beauty. 
Nature appreciation is independent of time as 
we)) as of place. Contrary to popular belief, the 
middle of the day is not the best period for enjoy- 
ment of the out-of-doors. In the early morning 
or evening the shadows are more prominent and 
colorful, there ts less heat and dust and glaring 
light, and the bird songs are more spontaneous 
and numerous. At night-time the mystery of 
darkness or semi-darkness adds a thrill to the 
nature lover’s emotions. Sympathy with the 
quickening animal life after nighttal) should 
supplant fear that is unknown to the mind of 
him who truly appreciates the animals. (Let us 
not forget the real meaning of the word “‘ap- 
preciate”; it is from the Latin ad-+-pretiare—to 
set a just value on.) The skies at night are even 
more interesting than at noon-day, with stars 
and moon and scudding clouds. One of the 
richest emotional experiences of my life was a 
night on the top of Moro Rock, a high granite 
dome rising far above the surrounding tree-tops 
on the edge of Sequoia National Park in the 
California Sierras. I[t was a warm night of 
early spring, with a full moon rising and set 
ting in plain view. Birds, flowers, trees, the mo 
tor fireflies on the San Joaquin Valley highways 
in the distance, the snow-clad peaks in the back 
yround, the stars, the sunrise colors, all played 
their part in this symphony of nature apprecia- 
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tion. The effort to express my feelings on pa- 
per was later used by the Park Naturalist in 
his camp-fire programs for the purpose of stimu- 
lating in park visitors a desire to get the utmost 
in nature appreciation out of each diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth. 

Equipment for this leisure occupation may vary 
from nothing to expensive cameras and _ field 
glasses and camping materials. Pencil and note- 
book should be the first requisite. Very brief 
notes jotted down on the spot can be elaborated 
in the quiet of one’s study, if the mental im- 
pressions were deeply enough engraved on mem- 
ory. If they were shallow, they were probably 
not worth recording. Field glasses, not neces- 
sarily expensive, are quite important if the major 
field of observation is ornithology. A good cam- 
era is most important of all and aside from the 
pleasure of recalling past experiences, is some- 
times quite necessary as an aid to the mental 
preservation of details. Recent developments in 
popular priced moving-picture cameras have 
opened up a fascinating held for those with in- 
sufficient patience for “stills.” Lantern slide 
making with the attendant art of coloring is 
a logical development of interest in photography. 
A possible combination here for the nature ap- 
preciator is that of music with lantern slide pro- 
jection. <A typical illustration is the effort of 
Mr. S. R. Vinton of Roselle, New Jersey, to 
illustrate MacDowell’s music with colored pho- 
tographs. Mr. Vinton writes: 

“The distinctive principle we have followed has been 


to analyze any given composition and then select pic- 
tures that express in line and color what we believe 


the composer clearly had in mind and which he ex- 
presses through tone, harmony and rhythm”. 


The effectiveness of such a procedure in the case 
of the composition, ‘““To a Wild Rose,” can be 
easily imagined. Mr. Vinton adds: 

“There is no question but that it accomplishes a double 
end, appreciation of nature on the one hand and a 
realization of the descriptive power of music on the 
other’’. 


This emphasizes an aspect of nature apprecia- 
tion that is commonly overlooked. Of the five 
senses, that of sight is employed almost continu- 
ously by the ordinary observer but the other four 
are largely neglected. In the cultivation of these 
four senses, hearing, smell, taste and touch, there 
is an almost unused reservoir of pleasure, It is 
impossible to exercise the first two effectively, 
unless one is alone or with a small and quiet 
group of congenial people, and that is possibly 
one reason for their comparative neglect. The 
sense of hearing, however, is capable of bringing 
to a trained observer an even greater pleasure 
than that of sight. Bird songs are the most ob- 
vious sources of natural music, but the harmony 
and rhythm of wind sounds and of moving water 
are equally pleasing. Lew Sarett has called at- 
tention in the last stanza of his poem, ‘“The Red 
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Dragoon,” to the violin music of the wind 
burned-over forests. The resemblance of 
babbling of mountain streams in the quiet of : 
night (never in the day-time) to the sound 
human voices is a striking phenomenon to 
fortunate camper in such a spot. Similar i] 
trations could be given, if space permitted, of 
uses of the three remaining senses in nature 
preciation. The best nature literature abound 
in references to them, though superficial aut! 
are rarely conscious of any phenomena except 
those perceived through the sense of sight. 

To librarians, the literature of the subject 
should be of especial interest. It is to a con 
siderable extent local in character, and this shoul) 
be kept in mind in recommending books to read 
ers. (The same principle applies to the lite: 
ature of nature study; yet it is frequently over- 
looked in the compilation of book lists.) Henry 
David Thoreau is undoubtedly the greatest na 
ture writer of all time. Although Walden 
his best-known book, it is of least interest from 
the standpoint of nature appreciation. Many 
people who have tried to wade through it have 
given up in despair and formed an adverse opin 
ion of Thoreau without going to the most repre 
sentative of al] his books, the journals. For the 
ordinary reader, the four-volume set, Summer 
Autumn, Winter, and Early Spring in Massa 
chusetts will be sufficient, though the real “fans” 
will want the rarer complete journals. ‘The 


volume of essays entitled Excursions contains 
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much of his best work, including the incompar- 
ible essays on “Wild Apples” and ‘Walking.” 
Thoreau is a tonic and not a soothing sentiment- 
dist. Difficult to understand at first, he repays 
4 venuine effort toward acquaintance better than 
iny author that I know. Bradford Torrey’s 
estimate of him in Friends on the Shelf is the 
fairest in print; Robert Louis Stevenson's the 
most unfair. Thoreau never travelled farther 
west than Minnesota and the interest in his 
work should therefore be greater in the eastern 
half of the United States. 

John Muir is the western mountaineer, par ex- 
cellence. With the exception of the Thousand 
Mile Walk to the Gulf, which covers the cen- 
tral United States and Florida, almost al] of 
his work deals with the California Sierras and 
Alaska. Muir is the most enthusiastic nature 
lover in literature and his enthusiasm is conta- 
sious. My First Summer in the Sierra contains 
more of this enthusiasm than any of his other 
works. §. Hall Young’s book, Alaska Days with 
John Muir, should be read by anyone interested 
in Muir. Enos Mills has done for the Rocky 
Mountain region what Muir has done for the 
California Sierras. Mills is not as effervescent 
as, Muir and not nearly as contagious. In Eng- 
lish nature literature William Henry Hudson is 
undoubtedly the outstanding author, though 
many readers enjoy the curiously attractive sen- 
timentalism of Richard Jefferies. Hudson’s books 
on South America are more interesting to some 
readers than his English books. Green Mansions 


remains the greatest novel of nature apprecia- 
tion ever written, in spite of its tragic note, and 
thanks to John Galsworthy, is rightfully taking 
its place among the classics of all time. 

These are the giants in the field of nature ap- 
preciation, but there are many authors of only 


slightly less stature. Bradford Yorrey’s vari- 
ous books of essays are delightful reading. He is 
especially interested in birds and with the ex- 
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ception of one book on California covers mainly 
the New England field. Frank Bolles is another 
New England essayist who deserves to be bettet 
known. John Burroughs belongs to this group 
and since he lived for the most part in New York 
state, might perhaps appeal more to readers in 
that section of the country. John Van Dyke 
has done an unique service to nature lovers in 
arranging his material by subject rather than 
place. The Mountain, The Opal Sea and The 
Desert show a genuine and broad-minded appre 
ciation of these various forms of natural scenery. 
There are many single volumes that deserve 
reading, some of them out-of-print, such as Start 
King’s The White Hills, John Coleman Adams’ 
Nature Studies in Berkshire, Sir Francis Young 
husband’s The Heart of Nature and Ellen Louise 
Sherman’s Manuscripts of God. 

Among modern poets of nature, Lew Sarett 
and Anthony Euwer have done remarkably tine 
work. Such poems as Sarett’s “Four Little 
Foxes” and “The Red Dragoon” and FEuwer’s 
“The Timberline’ contain the very essence of 
nature appreciation. Among the older poets, 
Sidney Lanier’s nature music is unsurpassed tor 
true feeling. His apostrophe to the sun in the 
“Sunrise” hymn is among the finest passages of 
all literature. In this passage the sun may be 
taken as the symbol of all nature appreciation. 
The final stanza reads: 


“Oh, never the mast-high run of the seas 
Of trathe shall hide thee, 
Never the hell-colored smoke of the factories 
Hide thee, 
Never the reek of the time’s fen-politics 
Hide thee, 
And ever my heart through the night shall with know! 
edge abide thee, 
And ever by day shall my spirit, as one that hath 
tried thee, 
Labor, at leisure, in art, — till yonder beside thee, 
My soul shall float, friend Sun, 
The day being done.” 
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Annual Poultry and Pigeon Booklet. Frank Foy 
& Sons, Clinton, lowa. 5¢. 


Suggestions for Beginners in Rabbit Raising. By F. 
G. Ashbrook and J. W. Meyer. American Rab- 
bit Journal, Columbia, Missouri. Free with one 
year subscription to American Rabbit Journal. 


oe. Raising and Care of Guinea Pigs. By A. C. Smith. 
he Soames ee A complete guide to the breeding, feeding, hous- 
ppmomaceaceety oe Tae cao ins. ing, exhibiting and marketing of cavies. Gough 


_ PRICE ONE DOLLAR Publishing Co., 201-256 B. M. A. Building, 
~ Kansas City, Missouri. 50¢. 

Fox Trapping. Ed. by A. R. Harding. A book 
of instruction telling how to trap, snare, poison 
and shoot. A. R. Harding, Publisher, Columbus, 
Ohio. $1. 

Skeet. Official rule and Handbook, 1933. Na- 
tional Skeet Shooting Assn., Inc., 108 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. $1. 

For Model Aircraft Beginners. Complete instruc- 


tions with illustrations for building three simple 
models. National Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth 


Ave., New York. 25¢. 


Tapestry-Craft Designs. Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 5¢. 








Plastic Metal Craft. Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 5¢. 
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crease Also The Time In 
Which We May Seek 
Wisdom To Live Well.” 
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Outdoor Opportunities. A practical treatise on 
the raising and care of small animals, birds and 


plants for profit and pleasure. (Gough Publish- ia 
ing Co., 201-256 B. M. A. Building, Kansas : 
City, Missourt. $2. he 
rg . BS? 

Homes for Birds. LU. S$. Department of Agricul- be 


ture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1456. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 4e. 


Amateur Fruit Growing, By Samuel B. Green. 
A practical guide to the growing of fruit for 
home use and the market. Webb Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. Cloth ed. 30¢. Paper ed. 15¢. 
f.0.b. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
FARMERS BULLETIN No 447 
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Bees. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Far- 
j 


mers’ Bulletin No. 447. U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 4¢. 


‘Farmer’s Tanning Guide. By G. E. Stevens. A 
complete guide for the amateur. Webb Book 
Publishing Co., 55-57 East Tenth Street, St. 
Paul, Minn. 25¢ postpaid. 


Handcraft. Patterns and directions for making 
toys of many kinds at little or no expense, use- 
ful and decorative articles. National Recreation 
Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., New York. $1.50. 
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New Booklets and i 1 


Folders Tell About — |} 
Things To Do and | 


Why 


Opportunities in Modern Photography. A practic- 
al method of personalized home study training for 
success in all branches of modern professional 
photography. American School of Photography, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Free. 






























“Blessed is he who is trained not only 
for work but for play ... not only for 
labor but for leisure... 

“Who has stored within himself a 
wealth of simple skills and interests in 
games, handicraft, music, drama, liter- 
ature, nature contemplation, comradeship 
: all these upon which to draw for 
leisure hour happiness.” 











Care of Pets. How to keep dogs, cats, 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, goldfish, parrots, can 
aries, pigeons, turtles, and tame mice. Has 
; aaa 
kin Information Bureau, Washington, D. 
04: 


Constructing the Radiolamp. By Clyde Fitch. 
Describes the construction of a miniature radio 
set combined with a table lamp. May, 1933, is- 
sue of Radio-Craft. 96-98 Park Place, New 
York. 254. 


Everybody’s Stamp Book. By F. J. Haskin. 
Origin and development of postage stamps, thei 
rarity and value—famous stamps—how to start a 
collection. Haskin Information Service, Wash 
ington, D.C. 6¢. 


Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash. Catalog de 
scribing new Idea) Lawn Mower Sharpeners, 
tells how to get started and build up a profitable 
business, Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio 


Free. 

















Leaflets, Folders, Pos- 

ters Lead Toward A 

Wider And Wiser 
Use of Leisure 








Basket Pioneering. By O. P. Couch. A 
popular handbook containing concise basket 
ry directions with clear, simple diagrams 
designed for the beginner. Orange 
Judd Pub. Co., 15 E. 26th St., N.Y. 
$1.25. 
















Parks Woodworking Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Catalog A. 
Free to librarians on 








request. 





























“dt no time in our history 
has so much leisure been 


at our disposal, and the 
indications are that even 


more will he available.” 


Plays and Puppet Shows. In which the parts are 
played by famous and familiar characters found 


in school stories and studies. School Arts Mag- 
azine, Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. $1. 


Jig Saw Puzzles. How to make them. = & H. 
Metal Products Co., Dept. X, 478 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 10¢. 


_How You Can Master Music in Your Own Home. 
UU. S. School of Music, 225 Fifth Ave., New 


York. Free to librarians. 


Craftsman Wood Service. Catalog. Craftsman 
Wood Service Co., 2727 Mary Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Free. 


Commercial Rabbit Farming. And the food and 
fur supply. Gough Publishing Co., 201 B. M. A. 


Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 50¢. 


Cigar Box Furniture. Patterns and simple direc- 
tions for making seven pieces of doll furniture. 
National Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 20¢. 
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Bulletin Board, Library Table 


And Shelf Helpfully Display 
Directional Advertising 


Le Page’s Craft Creations in the Modern Manner Patchwork and Quilt Making. New and authentic 
and Third Home Workshop Book. Russia Cement book of old time and modern patchwork. P 
Co., Gloucester, Mass. Limited number avail-  Jished by Joseph Dovle & Co., Newark, N. J. 
thle. 5¢ each. 10¢. 

Se dl Priscilla Woo) Knitting and Crochet Book. A 

Le Page’s Job Sheets. Panel for Set of Tools lection of new models with full working dir 
No. D; Child’s Folding Table No. J; Radiator tons. Needlecraft Publishing Co., August Rs 
Cover No. 13; Rubber Band Boat No. +; Gar- Maine. 35¢. 


den Trellis, No. {2: Wheelbarrow No. i. Rus- Modernizing Old Houses. 13, Ir. {. Haskin. Hi W 


sia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass. Available to make an old house up-to-date, comfortable and 
only in limited quantities at [0¢ each or three attractive. Hasking Information Service, Was! 
for 25¢. ington, D. C. [0¢. 
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Reading in Pursuit of Happiness 


“My son, we should lay up astack af absurd é mthusiasms 1 In our youth 
oY else We shall reach the end af our journey with an empty heart, 
for we losea great many of them by the « ‘ay. 





Collecting 


“Book-collecting is a great sport; 
players are joining in the game,” 


every day new 





A. Edward Newton 
AMERICAN GLASS. 
By Mary HH. Northend, 

A beginner’s book, with attractive illustrations, de- 
scribing Wistar, Stiegel and Sandwich glass, bottles, 
windows, table glass, cups, plates, lamps and candle 
sticks. Dodd. $3. 

AMERICAN PHILATELIST, 

Monthly, published by American Philatelic 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AU THORS AND THE BOOK TRADE. 


Tar ik Swinnerton 
The distinguished English editor, critic, and novelist, 
who has been associated with publishing for many 
years, explains in this volume how and why books are 
written, published, and sold. There are comments on 
advertising and publicity, sales promotion, and so on. 
Mr. Frederic Melcher, Editor of the Publishers’ Weck- 
+ has contributed notes to the volume on current 
American ge io ae $2. 
CURIOUS LORE PRECIOUS STONES 
By George F a Zz 
iL ippincott. $8.50. 
E. RLY AMERICAN POTTERY AND CHINA, 
Jot n Sp argo 
A pac for beginners, showing how to identify and 
classify examp)es of early American pottery and china, 
and dise ussing their history. Includes lists of potters 


and a key to potters’ marks, Century. $4. 


Society, 


FIRST EDITIONS OF TODAY AND HOW TO 
TELL THEM. 
3y H. S. Boutell. 
A useful handbook for collectors in which the pub- 


lishing houses of Great Britain and the United States 
indicate the marks used to distinguish first impres- 
sions. Lippincott. $1.25 
HIGH SPOTS OF AME RICAN LITERATURE, 
By Merle Johnson. 

A practical bibliography and brief literary estimate 
of outstanding American books. Bowker. $10, 
HOBBIES. 


The magazine for collectors. Published monthly by 


Lightner Publishing Corp., 2810 S. Michigan <Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. $1 per year. 
HOW TO BUILD A STAMP COLLECTION. 


H. Thorp 

A guide for the amatzeur collector which shows many 

varieties of stamps and describes the starting and 

building up of a collection, including the technical 

details of sorting, mounting, and caring for stamps. 
Day. $1.50. 


HOW TO TRACE AND RECORD YOUR OWN 
ANCESTRY. 
By Frank Allaber id Mabel Washb 


Learn the delightful sport of hunting in the forests 
of your own family trees! This book explains just 
how to go about and carry through the work of finding 
vour forbears, proving vour descent, setting down the 
record and permanently Nationa} His 


torical Co. $1.15 


preserving it 


Jdvertisement 


Samuel Brohl. 


INSECTS. 


HUNTING 
By I E. Cheesmar 

An earcteaiosnas an writes of the things she saw and 

did while on entomological expeditions to the Pacific 


Islands, and of the dragon fies, potter wasps, butter: 


flies, and other insects which she studied and col 
fected. Ballou. $3, 
THE NUMISMATIST. 


An illustrated monthly for those interested in coins, 
meda)s and paper money. Published at 4215 Fernhill 
Ave., Baltimore, Mad. 2 per year. 

A PRIMER OF BOOK COLLECTING. 
By John T. Winterich. 
An insistent introduction 


editions and association copies. 


to the first 


Greenberg. $2. 


pursuit of 


PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 1931. 
By John A. H \den, comp 
The addresses of over 2,000 private book collectors 


with their hobbies mentioned. Bowker. $15 


QUEST OF THE PRINT. 
By Frank Weitenkampf. ; ; ; 
Points out the different motives for collecting, the 
varieties of prints and their appea), and technica) de 
and the care of 


tails of states, honest copies, prints, 
1932. Scribner. $3. 
STAMP COLLECTING. 


$y Stanley Phillips 
An excellent book by an English authority on phi- 
lately, giving the history of postage stamps as well 
as practical advice for collectors. Well illustrated and 
Dodd. $3. 


indexed. 


WORD SHADOWS OF THE GREAT 
By T. F. Madigan 
Autograph collecting. Stokes. $5 


Agricultural Pursuits 


“He will see the world with a new vision, become 
a thousand things he never saw before, 
other ways to express him- 


sensitive to 
and learn that there are 
self than through the medium of words.” 


——Gowe Hambidge. 


AMERICAN FORESTS. 
A class magazine for the outdoors reaching people 
interested in outdoor recreation, such as camping, 
fishing, and hunting; trees and tree planting ; con 
servation of forests and dependent wild life ; lumber 
and allied industries. Published monthly. $4 per year. 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN. 
Published semi-monthly by 
lishing Co., 39 State St., Rochester, 
AMERICAN PIGEON KEEPER. 
Published monthly at 725 So. La Salle Se. 


Fruits Pub 


$2 per year 


American 
af 


Chicago, 


Ctl. $1.50 per year. 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 

Published monthly from Sept. to May inclusive 
one issue for June, July and August—at $36 S. Clark 
t., Chicago, Ill, 25¢ per year. 
Sener nang IN VHE GARDEN 

Ortloff 
Covers almost all possible uses of annuals, Mac 


$1.25 


miltlan. 
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BEE KEEPING: 


By Everett F. Phillips. 

An interesting exposition of the life of the bee and 
directions for the production of honey. Macmillan. $4. 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM. 

The oddest bee journa) in 
monthly, Box $38, San Antonio, 
BETTER FRUIT. 

Magazine of the deciduous fruit industry, published 
$2 per year. 
MUSHROOM. 


America. Published 
Texas. $1 per year. 


monthly at Portland, Oregon. 
CULTIVATION OF THE 
ty L, F, Lambert. 

Guide and reference manual! for the successful mush- 
room grower. Includes “Mushroom house construction” 
and “The truffle disease of cultivated mushrooms,” by 
Edmund B. Lambert. Pub. by author at Coatesville, 
Pa. 3333. . 

FANT ASTIC CLAN. 
. Thornber and Frances Bonker. 

The coctes family. A large number of varieties of 
cacti are listed with popular and scientific names, 
identifying description and cultural notes. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

FOGS AND CLOUDS. 

; By W. J. Humphreys : 

The why of fogs and clouds; kinds of fog, cloud 
forms; their names and definitions; heights, velocities, 
thickness; clouds as weather signs; cloud splendors; 
lightning, rainbows, haloes. Magnificently illustrated 
with 93 cloud pictures. Williams & Wilkins. $4. 
FUR ANIMALS. 

A monthly magazine for 
breeder. B.M.A. 
$1 per year: 
FUR-FARMING FOR PROFIT. 

. By Frank Getz Ashbrook. 

reats of the nature and status of fur-farming, fur- 
farming areas, recommendations to beginners, fox 
farming, raising other anima)s, transporting live ani- 
mals, pelting, marketing pers, hygiene and legal con- 
siderations. Macmillan. 

HOG BREEDER or SHE E P BREEDER, 

Monthlies covering feeding, breeding and manage- 
ment of all breeds. $1.50 yearly each. Both $2.00. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 

ORCHARD AND SMALL FRUIT CULTURE. 2nd ed. 
By E C. Auchter an dH. B Knapp. 

Tables, statistics incorporating 1930 census data, 
and bibliographies have been brought down to date. 
1932, Wiley. $5. 

OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM. 
By L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence 

The planning and planting of a backyard garden 
with the primary object of securing privacy for out- 
door living. Macmillan. $2.50. 
PLANNING AND PLANTING THE HOME GAR- 

DEN. 

By Mrs. Pauline Murray. 

A popular handbook containing concise and depend- 
able information designed to help the makers of small 
gardens, 1932, Judd. $3.50. 
PRACTICAL FROG RAISING. 

By Benjamin M. Ruffner 

An authentic treatise on bullfrog 
culture, based on actual experiments at 
Frog Farms, in the heart of Louisiana’s Big 
Country. Southern Frog Farms, Jennings, La. 
PRACTICAL POULTRY-FARMING. 

By Louis M. Hurd. 

Practical guide which considers the business of 
poultry keeping, housing, hatching, feeding, marketing 
eggs and poultry, It includes chapters on turkeys, 
guinea fowl, peafowl, pigeons 
and pheasants. Macmillan. 
TURKEY PRODUCTION. 

By Louis E. Cline. 

A complete text on 

marketing and disease control. 


‘ the progressive rabbit 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


(Rana catesbiana) 
The Southern 
Frog 


$1.50. 


ducks, geese, 
$2.50. 


swans, 


breeding, feeding, handling, 


Judd. $3.50. 


JOURN 


THE LIBRARY 


VEGETABLE GROWING. 
By James kK. Knott. 

General information for the culture of vegetal| 
and special directions for the planting, cultivation a 
harvesting of special vegetables grouped in sect: 
headed perennials, greens, cole crops, salad vegetal 


bulbs and roots, Lea. $3.25. 


Fine Arts 


“Art must not slip back into being merely a refu 
from life. Its values must be intensified. It must 


live up to its age.” 
Sheldon Chen: 


ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION, 
By Harry L. Andrews and Bruce Weirick. 
Longmans. 1925. $2.75. 
AN ARTIST TALKS ABOUT COLOR. 
3y Joseph Cummings Chase 
h dislaguiehed practitioner presents hints and helps 


which have never before appeared in print. Wiley 


$1.50. 
BOOK OF PLAY PRODUCTION FOR LITTL! 
THEATRES, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By Milton M Smith. ; 

Covers all the details of play production, 
ton. $ 
BULLETIN OF THE 

OF ART. 

Published monthly at Fifth Ave. & 82d St, New 
York City. Illustrated accounts of additions to th: 
collections, current exhibitions, and other Museum ac 
tivities. $2 per year, 20 cents per number. 
BYRD’S FIRST OBSERVATIONS IN ASTRONOM\ 

Supplements star maps; contains directions for ob 
serving daily and yearly motions of sun, moon, planets 
constellations, and for making simple measuring ap 
pliances. Smith College Observatory, Northampton 
Mass. 

COMPOSITION AND RENDERING. 
By A. Thornton Bishop. 

This book relates to the principles of pictorial com 
position and their application to a variety of artisti 
projects. Wiley. $2.75. 

DRAWING FOR gla 
By Dorothy Fu 

Avoiding the more ‘difficult problems of techniqu 
this book covers every aspect of drawing and paint 
ing. Bridgman. $3.50. 

ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 

A monthly journal for the musician, the music stu 
dent and all music lovers by Theodore Presser Co 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. $2 per year. 
HOME LESSONS IN TAP DANCING. 

By Rita Ramsey. ; 

Elementary steps in tap dancing may be practised 
with victrola or radio music, or without music, Both 
exercises and dance steps have diagrammatic illustra 
tions. 1932. Dutton. $1.75. 

LINE DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 
By Ashley Havinden, one of the most highly paid art 

For those who would be successful commercia) a: 
tists, this book is It explains why so 
many fail. Studio Pubs. 
LISTENING TO MU SIC. 

3y Douglas Stuart 

Clear and simple anavasiion of rhythm, 
harmony, and the different forms of musical com 
positions. 1932. Norton. $3. 
MAKING A WATER-COLOR: 

3y George Pearse Ennis, President of the 
Color Society. 


The author explains each stage concisely with th 
aid of specially taken photographs of himself at work 
16 color plates of masterpieces and analyses, complet: 


the instruction, Studio Pubs. $4.50. 


Appl 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


invaluable. 
$3.50. 


melody, 


American Wat 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM STUDIES. 
Published semi-annually. Fully illustrated. 

if international] authority reporting their researches if 

specia) fields of art and archaeology. $7 per volume 
2 parts), $4 per part. 

M« —_ LING. 


Scholars 


C. S. Jagger, A.R.A. 
Sculpture in the Making. Shows each stage of pro- 


duction in specially taken photographs, with an ex- 

planation by a master. Studio Pubs, $3.50. 

an <2 AMERICAN LIFE, PRESENY ANJ) 
FU 


> pen stus Delafield Zanzig. 

Following a two-year survey of the amateur musical 
resources in America, the author sums up what is 
being done and what might be done in encouraging 
musical effort and providing music for all people. 
Oxford. $3.50. 

MUSICAL QUARTERLY. 

For the professional musician and for every intelli- 
gent music-lover. Published quarterly at 3 East 43 
St. New York City. $3 per year. 

PENCIL SKETCHING. 
By Evelyne Geen. 

A simple presentation, 
of the first steps to be 
man. $1.75. 

PUPPETS AND SHADOWS. 
By Grace G. Ransome. 

A. bibliography. Marionettes—historical, critica), 
modern; with lists of puppet plays, and works on 
construction and technique. Covers both magazines 


illustrations, 
Pit- 


with 
taken by 


practical 
the amateur. 


and books. Faxon. $1.30. 
THEATER ART. 
By Victor E. D’Amico. 


A practical treatment of the arts and crafts of the 
theater intended especially for amateurs. Stage set- 
ting, light and color, construction of settings, etc., etc. 
Manual Arts Press. $3.25. 
UNDERSTANDING THE ARTS. 

- By Helen Gardner. 

The arts discussed are architecture, 
sculpture, painting, book-making, weaving, 
tery. 1932. Harcourt. $2.50. 


city planning, 


and _ pot- 


Applied Arts 
“Weaving—the craft of great patience, whose first 


step is the untangling and arranging of seemingly in- 
extricable threads by adroit fingers.” 
Gove Hambidge. 
AND EDUCATION IN WOOD-TURNING. 

By William W. Klenke. 

Emphasizing the beauty of form in wood-turning 
and showing how the principles of design should be 
applied. Manual Arts Press. $1.40. 

ART METALWORK. 
Sy Arthur F. Payne. 

Excellent book for craftsmen. Describes in detail 
all processes involved in making wide range of ar- 
ticles varying from a simple watch fob to a silver 
loving cup. Manual Arts Press. $3.25. 

ART OF WHITTLING. 
By Walter A. Faurot. 
Tells how to make a great variety of whittled ar- 


ticles, including puzzles, chains, etc. Each article is 





ART 


illustrated. Manual Arts Press. $1.35. 
AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR. 
3y Homer J. Smith and Roy S. Kern 


Classifies automobile troubles and gives explicit in- 
formation as to procedure in making adjustments and 
repairs. Manual Arts Press. $1. 

BASKET PIONEERING. 


By Osma P. Couch. With introduction by Daniel Carter 
Beard, Natl. Scout Commissioner of Boy Scouts of America 
A popular handbook containing concise basketry 


Advertisement 
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directions with clear, simple diagrams designed for 


the beginner as well as the more experienced basket 
weaver. Judd. $1.25, cloth, 
BIRD HOUSES BOYS CAN BUILD. 
By Albert F. Siepert 
Contains twenty-four working drawings of bird 
houses, and bird accessories, the latter including bird 


baths, feeding shelves, etc. Many i)ustrations. Manu 
al Arts Press. 65¢ 
BOOKBINDING. 

By \ \\ 4M M (thew 

Addressed to the young apprentice and to the ama 
teur,. Desc ribes and i)\\ustrates all the ope rations per 
formed in binding books by hand, the tools employed 
and useful related matter. A section is devoted to 
fine leather bindings. Dutton. $2.75. 

DESIGN AND CONSTRU CTION IN WOOD. 
By Wi 

Detailed deccriocan of processes involved in making 
and finishing a number of beautiful objects in wood 
including picture frames, lanterns, ete., also a few 
simple copper articles. Manual Arts Press. $3, 
CANDY AND CANDY-MAKING. 

By Mary B Bookmeyer. ; ' 

Lists and describes all equipment for making candy 
and te)ls when and how to use it. Written by a pro 
fessional candy maker. Manual Arts Press. $2 
EDUCATIONAL TOYS. 

By Louis C. Petersen : Bot : 

Contains directions for making, finishing, and col 
oring 57 different toys, all made from thin wood or a 
wood substitute with a coping saw. Fully illustrated 
Manual Arts Press. $1.80. 

ELEMENTARY PLATEN PRESSWORK: 
By Ralph Weiss Polk. } 

This book and its companion The Practice of Print- 
ing are planned to cover the essentials of a complete 
and well oe apprenticeship in printing. Manual 


Arts Press. $1.5 
ESSENTIALS ti ELECTRICAL WORK. 


3y George A. illoughby. 


Especially adapted to boys of high school age. Sim 
ple in statement and well illustrated. Manual Arts 
Press. $1.60. 

ESSENTIALS OF METALWORKING. 
By Edward Berg and Bristol Wing 
A beginner’s book for work in cold metals. Manual 


Arts Press. $1.32. 
ESSENTIALS OF WOODWORKING. 

By Ira S. Griffith 

Covers the knowledge of tools, materials and pro 

cesses that the beginner in woodworking should have 
Well adapted to needs of those having a home work 
shop. Manual Arts Press. $1.24. 
GLASS AND GLAZING. 

3y Emanuel F. Ericson 


For the amateur. Describes kinds of glass and their 


manufacture; equipment for cutting; setting, plac 
ing, and fastening glass; repair work: treatment of 
mirrors; ete. Manual Arts Press. $1.75. 
HAND COMPOSITION. 
3y ugo ahn 
A commie treatise on the art and practice of set 
ting type by hand. Wiley. $3.50. 
HANDBOOK OF THE AMERICAN WING 
By R. T. H. Halsey and Charles O, Corneliu 
Illustrates and describes American woodwork and 
furnishings, XVII-X1X centuries, displayed in the 


American Wing, with notes on the life and art of the 
periods and quotations from contemporary sources 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. In paper $1, in cloth 
$2.50. 
HANDCRAFT 
fy loln Hooper and 
Covers a wide range 


IN WOOD AND METAI 
Alfred Shirley 
of subjects pertaining to af 








ot+0 Yue Lisrary Journa 


tistic work in wood and meta). Written for the crafts- PRACTICAL CONCRETE WORK. 

man. Manual Arts Press. $6 By H. C. Campbell and W. F. Bever. 

HANDICRAFT FOR GIRLS. Contains directions and working drawings for m: 

$y E, T. Hamilton. ing such projects as flower boxes, vases, garden { 

This includes chapters on some of the most pop-  niture, walls, walks, ete. ete. Manual Arts Pre: 

ular crafts of today, such as stenciling, paper pot- $1.35. 

tery, mask making, garden modeling and batik. Har- PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS 

. y George A. iloughby. 


court. 
Remarkably simple, interesting, and clear presen 


$3. 
HOUSEHOLD CARPENTRY. 


By Louis M. Roehl. tion of the basic principles of electricity, Not too dif 
ficult for upper grade schoo) boy. Manua) Arts Press 
$1. 


Gives practical directions for the selection, care and 
use of the essential tools and describes the making and 
repairing of household conveniences. Macmillan. $1.50. PR. ACTICE OF PRINTING. 


HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS By Ralph W. Polk. : 
By Ear) Bedell. sap ; A simple and practical book covering all the p: 


Complete directions for 32 different household jobs  C€SS€S incident to a finished job. Just the book fi 
in either woodwork or metalwork. Manual Arts Press, the home print shop. Manual Arts Press. $1.80. 


$1. SHIP MODEL MAKING BOOKS, 
aS oy ‘4 By Capt. E. A. McCann. 
sai “nf nee F. Caplin Viesiew. $2.50 each. 
‘ne- : , TAPESTRY; THE MIRROR OF CIVILIZATION 


Both machine-made and handmade faces are pic- hg a Big ling 
tured with description of characteristics and methods ieee aan pot ave develenenes ot an axe but ih 
“a NTHER W bi ach kind, Macmillan, $2.75. historic value of tapestry as a refection of the con 
c temporary life and thought and an integra) part of the 


} neon aia _— ‘ae working directions for mak- ‘iVilization that produced it. Oxford. $4.75. 
d Ol a 5 eC § ID. ah , 9 , ra 
. Bk YOUR WORKSHOP. 


ing a variety of leather articles. Manual Arts Press. ie Eine "Blicnton 

vere — , dccinimia - Chapters on puppet shows, When You Make Mario: 

LINOLEC M BLOCK PRINTING FOR THE AMA- ettes, The Marionette Bros. Circus. Macmillan. $1.5 

rEUR. fare _ . WOOD-ENGRAVING AND WOODCUTS. 
‘A. manna) for amateurs giving complete detail in- 3y Claire Leighton, 

struction in linoleum block printing, card designing, Studio. $2.50. 

and envelope making for beginners. Yeaton Press, Furniture 

4(2 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. $2 
Se ae “sik e ni ahead Mpeg 6 ie il “Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

eaaiah ~— x AND JEWELRY. 111 made out of the carver’s brain.” 

By Emil F, Kronquist. 
After observing the characteristics of silver, brass 

and copper, the novice learns appropriate designs and BUIL TIN FORNr TU RE. 

the different steps in creating pins, brooches, rings, Complete plans and instructions covering almos! 

whee stan ap and hammered work. Manua) Arts Press. $2. every conceivable aspect of built-in furniture. Pop 

MINIATURE AIRCRAFT. ular Mechanics. $2.50 

Ry O. H. Day and Terence Vincent. al ‘;TRETOT Tf ) AT 4 bl %y , 
Detailed instructions for making miniature flying FX et a : ——— reERY. 

machines that really fly; also working drawings. Practical treatment for home craftsman. Tells how 

Manual Arts Press. 80¢. to upholster and re-upholster several types of fur: 

MINIATURE BOAT BUILDING. ture. Manual Arts Press. $1.25. 
aa SELECTED FURNITURE DRAWINGS. 
rat al lo pO ot 3y William W. Klenke 

MODERN EMBROIDERY. Presents working drawings, with accompanying p} 

.__ By Mary Hogarth. : tographs, for artistic desks, chairs, tables, sewing cal 

.Expert introduction, 100 illustrations, colour-plates, inets, dressers and drawers, mirrors, book stands and 

diagrams of patterns, color schemes and stitches. An shelves, and miscellaneous pieces, Manual Arts Press 

admirable guide for anyone who uses a needle. Studio $2.50 ' 

Pubs. Cloth, $4.50, Wrappers, $3.50. won 11¢ IC 
oe elses ai ocadog TR sete i ysl a : : : WOOD FINISHING. 

ONE HUNDRED AND ONE PATCHWORK PAT- By Harry R. Jeffrey. 

I ERNS. An elementary practical handbook. Covers finishing 
_, By Ruby S. McKim. ; ‘ of new furniture and refinishing of old, also refinish 
Quilt name stories—cutting designs—material sug- ing of automobile. Manual Arts Press. $1.50. 
gestions—yardage estimates—definite instructions for WORKING DRAWINGS OF COLONIAL FURNI 
every step of quilt making. McKim Studio, Indepen- TURE 

dence, Mo. $1.50. By Fecdcick Yi Divant. 

PAPER-MAKING IN THE CLASSROOM. Dimensioned sketches, photographs, and worki: 
_— By Dard Hunter : ; drawings of 16 pieces of genuine colonial furnitur: 
Covers all the processes entering into making of Some Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton d 

paper by hand. Simple enough for children, Manual  gjigns, Manual Arts Press. 85¢. 

Arts Press. $1.35. 

PENNY PLAIN, TWO PENCE COLOURED. Pets 
By Albert E. Wilson. my “His faithful dog salutes the smiling quest.” 

First history of the English toy stage. The sheets ‘ ; ‘ ——Cam ph: 

to be cut out, representing current drama and partici- ABOUT YOUR DOG . 

pating actors, have become collectors’ items because of ~ By Robert S ee 

their historic and artistic interest. Macmillan. $5. Gives directions for the care and training of dogs 

PLAYING WITH CLAY. of every kind. Stokes. $2. 

__ By Ida W. Wheeler. R : ; 3 ALL ABOUT PETS. 
Simple stories of Indian, Egyptian, Greek, Chinese, By Mrs. Margaret Bianco 

Persian, Italian and Dutch potters, accompanied by Information about pets and directions for feeding 

directions for making plates, bowls, candlesticks and housing and training mice, cats, rabbits and other ani 

other useful articles. Macmillan. $1.50, mals. Macmillan. $2. 


Coleridge 
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CAGE BIRD WORLD, 
A monthly magazine about cage birds—song and or- 
n pe sea a hobby or business. For amateur and 
rofessional fancier and pet dealer. 614 N. Chester 
, Baltimore, Md. $1 per year. 
HOME AQUARIUM BULLETIN. 
Devoted to the study of tropical fish and other aqua- 
tic forms suitable to the home aquarium and kindred 
Aquarium Bul- 


subjects. Published monthly by Home 
letin, 62 S. Maple Ave., East Orange, N. J. $1 per 
year. 


PROPICAL FISH FOR THE HOME, THEIR CARE 
AND PROPAGATION. 
By F. H. Stoye. 

This new book is acclaimed by enthusiastic aquarists 
as the complete encyclopedia of essentia) knowledge for 
the Tropical Fish Fancier, amateur or experienced. 
4)8 pages, important data on Setting U p the Aqua- 
rium, Foods, Appliances, Diseases, Plants, ete. De- 
scribes the breeding of over 300 Tropical Fish, beau- 
tifully illustrated with 310 halftone plates; 45 plates 
in full color; 22 line drawings. Empire Tropical Fish 
Import Co. $4.00. 

YOUR CAT, [TS CARE AND TREATMENT. 
By A. de Bary-Saunders 
Discusses the raising and care of all kinds of cats. 


McKay. 50¢, 


Brushing Up on Foreign Languages 


“When night hath set her silver lamp on high, 
Then is the time for study? 





Bailey. 
KRUSH UP YOUR FRENCH. 
By W. G. Hartog. 
(931. David McKay. $1. 
BRUSH UP YOUR ITALIAN. 
By G. Tassinari 
1931. David MeKav. $1). 
BRUSH UP YOUR SPANISH. 
3y L. de Baeza. 
1932. David McKay. $f. 
GERMAN - ENGLISH CONVERSATION FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
sy F. F. Bovet. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 75¢. 


Photography 
“For us, facing the world with prejudiced senses, 


the camera captures a deeper truth than we see. Not 
only does it snatch the event in space fram its im 


prisonment in the convention context—it snatches tic 


event in time.” 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
By Winchester and Willis. 

A practical textbook with critical 
apparatus and methods of working. A comprehensive 
study of aerial photography practice and develop- 
ment. American Photographic Pub. Co. $10. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Published monthly by the American 
Publishing Co. 428 Newbury St. Boston 17, 
$2.50 per year. 

CASH ig tte YOUR CAMERA. 

. By Snyder and Barleben. 

Specific Gaitrestions as to how to make and sell 
photographs to newspapers and other users, along with 
many hints for profitable photographic side lines. 
\merican Photographic Pub. Co. $1.50. 
NATU JRE PHOTOGRAPHY, 

By Olive G. Pike. 

A book that describes the methods used by 
photographer who has spent a lifetime among British 
a and mammals. American Photographic Pub. Co. 
$3. 

OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Julian A. Diniock. 

Deals with various problems which come to the pho- 

tographer in his work out of doors. Macmillan. $1. 


—G. H. Mills. 


Saxon 


descriptions of 


Photographic 
Mass. 


a nature 


OF! 


PHOTOGRAP HIC AMU SEMENTS. 
By W. E. Woodb 
For the expe pte photogr apher. Deseribes curi 
ous and freak effects, photographing of snow, ice and 
ice-crystals and many other special kinds of photo- 
graphy. American Photographic Pub. Co. $3 
PICTORIAL COMPOST’ TION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Arthur Hammond. 
A treatise for amateurs on the principles of artistic 


composition applied to photography. American Pho 
tographic Pub. Co. $3.50. 
Sports 
“4 clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of 
—Charles Lamb. 


the game.” 

AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
The leading internationa) authority on firearms 
Published monthly by the National Rifle Assn. of 
America, Inc., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.—sub 
scription rate $3 per vear. Special rate to libraries 

only $1 per year. 
BOOK OF FENCING. 
By Eleanor B. Cass 
Entertaining history of development of fencing as 
well as technica) instructions for the student or teach- 
er from the most authentic sources. With diagrams 
and illustrations from photographs. Lothrop. $5. 
BOWS AND ARROWS. 
3. L.. Duk. 
An espasioneed craftsman tells how to make bows 
and arrows. Macmillan. £1. 
GAME BIRD SHOOTING. 
By C. Askins. : : 
A chapter is devoted to each species of game bird 
ip the United States and Canada from the sportsman’s 
point of view. There are also chapters on guns, bird 
dogs, blinds and decoys. Macmillan. $4. 
JUST FISHING. 
; By Ray Bergman. 
The fine points of fresh-water fishing are discussed 
clearly and with enthusiasm in this American book. 


Penn. $5. Bridge and Games 


“Play up, play up, and play the game.” 


~Sir Henry Neachalt 


BRIDGE WORLD. 
Published monthly at 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
$3.50 per year. 
CONTRACT BRIDGE BLUE BOOK OF 1933. 
By Ely Culbertsor 
Latest jo Hoey revised and rewritten, containing 9 


new chapters, 632 pages, glossary and index—as good 


in 1943 as in 1933! Contract bidding complete. 
Bridge World. $2. 
FIFTY GAMES OF SOLITAIRE. 
By P. W. Kearney 
Smith 


Including games for two or more players. 


and Haas. $1. 
ILLUSTRATED MAGIC. 
By Ottokar I her, 

A Viennese magician explains, with the help of pho 
tography and diagrams, the apparatus and technique 
by which the stunts and illusions of magic are pro 
duced, showing first these tricks appear to the 
audience and then the means that make them possible. 
Macmillan. $5. 

IT’S YOUR MOVE. 
By W. F. Ryar 

A new manual of checkers. McKay. 

MASTERS OF THE CHESSBOARD., 
By Richard Reti 

The personality, the style of play, and the 
tions to the theory of chess of twenty-three 
old and new. Interprets the illustrative games posi 
tionally. Whittlesey. $3. 
NEW HOY LE. 

By P. H. Seymour. 

Standard games, including 
chess, checkers, backgammon, and camelot. Whitman. $1 


how 


$1.50. 


contribu 
masters, 


all modern card games, 
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Human I[nterests Make Human 
Librarians 


Most People Have Hobbies and librarians are not exceptions. 
Their human interests include interests far separated from 
books, like gardening and raising pets; or those closely con- 
nected with their profession, like collecting book plates, 


first editions or rare books. 


Following are some of the 


hobby horses librarians are riding. 


An Assortment 

Cartes FE. Rusu, Associate Librarian at 
Yale University, has so many hobbies that they 
can only be listed in the order in which they 
Were noted, not omitting his own 


comments : 
Reading and Research Material 
Early U. S. Maps 
Pioneer Activities 
Quaker History 
Log Cabins 
Archery 
Camping 
Recreation 
Fishing (Anywhere-Anytime! ) 
Camping (As often as possible) 
Vegetable Gardening (To the nth degree) 
Golf (Of a poor sort) 
Tinkering on a Cellar Workbench 
Collecting 
U.S. Pennies 
(A childish, but economical, pastime!) 
Early American Chimneys 
(Each object, according to latest and best 
museum practice, being displayed in its 
own natural, and therefore most artistic, 
surroundings!) 


Angora Wool Rabbits 
and Silver King Pigeons 

My ANGORAS used to occupy most of the back 
yard at my home and now I have acquired a home 
and an acre farm about a mile away. My niece 
and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Martin West- 
land,, assist me with this hobby of mine, and I 
have at last succeeded in having what I have 
wanted al] my life. While living in a city all 
my life, | have always studied farming, especial- 
ly the raising of animals, 

Qn our acre we have our Angoras. I’ve been 
so busy in the library during this past year that 
[ haven’t had much time for the Angoras ex- 
cept to admire them and to assist in making sales 
of breeding stock. We ship the wool four times 


inimitable 


a year and shall be glad when we have more An 
goras which will mean more wool to sell, This 
Angora wool is lovely, three inches or more lon 
soft, silky and pure white. 

In March of this year we purchased three pai: 
of Silver King pigeons with the idea that we 
would have squabs to eat. It seems impossib): 
that since the end of March our flock of six has 
increased itself to 18, with four more eggs almost 
ready to hatch. On our acre we are also raising 
Rhode Island Red chickens and Muscovy Ducks 

Friday of each week is my day off and on that 
day it is a real joy to go over to the Westlands 
first thing in the morning. I never know just 
how I will spend the day but I feel sure that 
I will do better work at the Public Library next 
day and all the next week because of my Friday 
which was spent perhaps in weeding little onions 
or carrots, watering the flowers, watching those 
lovely Silver Kings, helping with the Angoras 
or digging fat angle worms to feed to the little 
ducks, 

——Epitu B. Carnari 
City Librarian, Billingham, Wash 
Book-Collecting 

Ir MIGHT seem affectation for a librarian 
proclaim that his hobby is his avocation, yet, as 
a bookman, his intercourse with his stock-in-trade 
must naturally be his recompense, although it }s 
usual to assume that one’s hobby implies devi 
ation from the day's work. + The librarian is a 
book collector essentially, and as book-collecting 
is the coveted supreme hobby, he already qualifies 
as a bibliophile. But the gratification of his per 
sonal book-getting, which might truly make fis 
calling his hobby as well, is denied by the very 
fact of his librarianship which forbids the “ric! 
man’s pursuit.” 

My own tastes, if given rein, would prope! 
me to book-collecting on an extravagant scal: 
and | have, in my imagination, pictured my “pri 
vate” library ranging from floor to ceiling in 
spacious and lofty room, containing less of +! 
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rare, elaborate, curious and unique (not in- 
inabula nor first editions as such), rather an 
historic representation of the book arts, both in 
literature and in typography, which should exalt 
he book as a product of the mind and hand of 
man. 

Happily, in a modest way, I am able to “play 
the game” at the Pratt Library, and I delight in 
he growing collection in my office, as if it were 
my own, as it builds up agreeable to my personal 
inclinations. Our publication, last fall, of The 
Warden “printed for libraries” was the outburst 
of a personal feeling in the name of the Library; 
and at the moment of this writing there is in- 
stalled at the scene of my labors, a printing 
press as a tribute and indulgence. Thus the 
“Bookman Press” at the Pratt Institute Free 
Library becomes the symbol of my “hobby” which 
can be no other than the cultivation, the en- 
couragement and the practice of the Ars Ty po- 
graphica. 

——FEpwarp F. STEVENS, 
Librarian, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bookplates! 

Miss KatHarine F. Bart of Santa Barbara 
State College has assembled an attractive col- 
leetion of bookplates. A plate from the library 
of a college president includes the family coat 
of arms, with a sketch of the college and the 
lamp of learning. The laurel wreath indicates 
that he was a conqueror, while the Masonic em- 
blem shows his fraternal affiliation. 

A Latin teacher’s interests are depicted in a 
plate designed for her, through the use of 
stack of books, including the Aeneid and Cicero. 
A lighted candle reveals her habit of reading 
tar into the night. Her favorite tree, the Euca- 
lyptus, ts also included. The owner of this li- 
brary builds castles in Spain, so there is a castle 
on a cliff overlooking the ocean upon which 
sails a ship to carry her to distant lands. "Twin 
angora cats at the top of the plate show her love 
tor a favorite pussy. 

A bookplate for a young gir] portrays her varied 
interests in a charming manner. She sits before 
an embrotdery frame, by a window sill on which 
rests an open book. Apparently she reads and 
sews alternately, while listening to the radio, 
Another plate by the same designer pictures a 
voung child shaking down the alphabet from the 
tree of knowledge, the A, B, and C having al- 
ready fallen. Lighted candles tell his age. 

The personality and achievements of an en- 
gineer are indicated by a bridge over a river and 
a dredging boat. The name of his college, with 
_ symbol, are on the pages of an open book. 

Palm trees recall a trip to Honolulu. 


At least two book dealers have shown their 


i _ From Pacthe Bindery Talk, vol. 5, no. 10, June 1933 
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profession by having the interiors of their stores 
on their bookplates. One also pictures the owner 
in his shop, with ‘diene and names of the 
other members of the family. 

Some of the most interesting plates are those 
with quotations. Originally they were in Latin, 
often being the motto of the family, as Esse quam 
videri; Fide Viam; Fidelisque ad mortem. Now 
the artist or the owner chooses verses In English 
to suit his individual taste. A University uses 
the words of Shakespeare: Come and take choice 
of all my library and so beguile thy sorrow. 

A bookplate for a child's library contains the 
well-known rhyme from the New England 
primer: My book and heart must never part. 

Know ledge comes, but wisdom lingers, reveals 
one man’s attitude toward the value of continual 
reading and reflection, “The words, Justice, toler 
ance, truth, suggest the three virtues W hich the 
owner apparently considers part of the wisdom 
which will develop from constant study. 

One of the most beautiful quotations is: 
Laying off the harness of an over-wearted 

thought, 
And reposing in the beauties that another’ § brain 
has wrought. 

Another pleasing quotation, ith my friend 
and my book I walk thru the forest of Arden, 
is emphasized by the lamp of learning, the mid- 
night candle, a quill pen, and the ever-present 
books. 

A libri ary, in an old name plate, set down some 
of its laws. They state that size determined the 
period of withdrawal, as follows: | 

Folios, 12 weeks; Quartos, 10 weeks; Small 
volumes, 8 weeks; New books, all sizes, k eeesks, 

While some people consider the galleon rather 
trite as an ornament for a bookplate, quite at 
tractive verses such as the following often illus 
trate such a device: There’s no frigate like a 
book to bear us lands away. 

A hospital library has chosen the appropriate 
inscription for its label, Medicine for the soul. 

A New England library has used the following 
quotations: ] can't always choose my Companions: 
TI can always choose my Books. I can, if I wish, 
spend a few minutes, every day, with the Best 
and Wisest Men and Women the world has eve) 
known. And another this: Those who love books 
will always treat them well. 

More amusing is the inscription, placed above 
a roaring lion, The wicked borroweth, and re 
turneth not again. 

Librarians would have a tew worries if patrons 
followed the advice, Don’t treat a book like a 
dog, it cant bite back. This \abel shows a rather 
fierce bulldog standing before a torn book. Li 
brarians cannot, however, subscribe to the ad 
monition of another owner of books, //e that 
goes a-borrowing qoes a-sorrowing. 
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Boxes 

From Eartiest recollection boxes of all de- 
scriptions have been attractive to me. One of my 
first remembered toys was a box of ABC blocks, 
and according to my Mother, while the blocks 
with their colored letters, and their wonderful 
animals and birds on four sides would keep me 
occupied for a brief space of time, it was the red 
wooden box, with its sliding cover, that kept me 
out of mischief for hours. 

Fortunately for me a number of old and in- 
teresting boxes were in our family and_ these 
formed the nucleus of my modest collection. The 
Visits to 
sales and antique shops often prove fruitful. 
Sometimes there is a long wait for a much de- 
sired box. Recently a long coveted metal fly, 
whose wings cunningly hide a pen box, came into 
my possession through an auction sale, and now 
this fly, made in America, is resting on a shelf 
with a metal turtle box from Spain and an enam- 
eled pig from the Rag Market of Paris! Families 
frequently have in their possession old and odd 
boxes of little value to them, and are glad to add 
them to a collection where they will be seen and 
appreciated by others. A number have come to 
me in this way. Friends in their travels have 
thoughtfully remembered the thing that would 
give me pleasure, and thus another box has come 
to me. The collection now contains boxes from 
more than twenty-five countries. 

My largest box is a dressing case of rosewood, 


collection has grown in various ways. 


from Ireland, and is over 140 years old. This is 
beautifully inlaid with a fan shaped design in 
center of cover and a half fan at each corner, of 
different colored woods. Another large one is an 
old tea caddy of ebony and rosewood, inlaid with 
mother of pearl. The longest is from the island 
of Madagascar, made of native wood highly pol- 
ished, and lined with red cedar. A native scene 
otf contrasting woods is inlaid on the cover, the 
work so beautifully done that one can almost 
imagine the conversation of the two men riding 
in the ox cart and hear the crack of the whip in 
the hands of the ox driver. The tiniest is a pioneer 
pill box of 1832, about the size of a dime and a 
half an inch in height. While the oldest is an Eng- 
lish box, with two queerly shaped compartments, 
known to be over 150 years old. 

Inlaid boxes are especially fascinating, and of 
these I have a number. One very old English 
box has silver inlay of birds on ends, floral design 
on sides, and the initials of a great, great aunt on 
the sliding cover. One from Sorrento is inlaid 
with scroll designs, and another charming Italian 
box has two water scenes of straw inlay. From 
Japan came a nest of boxes made of wood trom 
the Empress tree and inlaid with Sugi, a com- 
mon soft weed of that country. A tiny tortoise 
casket, on glass feet, and lined with a rare bro- 


cade, is inlaid with pewter. This is very old and 
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came from France. Another exquisite thing is 
mother-of-pearl inlay, from Palestine, and a coi 
panion box of turquoise matrix inlaid in br: 
coming from India. Others are inlaid in copp 
brass, beads and semi-precious stones. 

An ivory match box, with screw top, now \: 
low with age, still holds some of the first lucif; 
matches of early days. 

A special prize is a little box of orange pe: 
from Switzerland, which has been treated by s: 
cret process, scented with bergamot and a design 
from an old parchment painted on the cover. 

The collection is made up of boxes of man, 
materials, shapes, sizes and colors. China boxe 
from early days, with figure groups on covers, to 
modern ones with hand painting and similar deco 
ration, from one group, glass boxes go into an 
other, tooled leather another, and so on to em 
broidered silks, copper, brass and other materials 
A group of brocaded and lacquered boxes from 
China and Japan make an interesting study in 
color and skill of workmanship. Money boxes a! 
so have a niche in the collection, and of these 
pottery “painted pig’ from Mexico and a crud: 
affair of rough wood from Santo Domingo ar 
the prizes. 

Commercial boxes form a group quite diffe; 
ent from the others and are of keen interest. | 
am striving to build up this side of my collection 
as much as possible. A round, bright green, box 
with bold lettering reading “Improved paper co! 
lars,” dates back to the early sixties, and 
companion box of the same vintage tells one it hias 
held “Pencilf” ! 

Boxes are said by many to be an unusual thing 
to collect, but to me they are proving a very satis 
fying “hobby horse” to ride, when the regula! 
work of the day is suspended. 

Lucy M. Curtiss 


Wisconsin Library School. 


Canoeing 


My Proressor of history at college once told 
me that the collecting instinct was in my blood 
{t must be true, for [ have had a number ot 
collecting hobbies, some of which have been dis 
carded, but several of which [ still live with, aad 
others I have acquired and daily carry on as part 
of my work as a librarian—institutional callect 
ing. 

My first collecting was that of minerals, whea 
I planned to be a geologist, which led to an in 
terest in geology and mineralogy that has neve 
left me. This has been very useful, for it adds 
enormously to one’s enjoyment of the out-ot 
doors, to know the significance of earth and rock 
structure he sees along railroad cuts, alon 
streams and highways and in the mountains. An 
other collecting episode as a boy was that of coin 
which I gave up because of its expense. 
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For a good many years I have been collecting 
hooks, pamphlets, maps, newspapers, and magazine 
articles on Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, m\ 
native county, and on my college, Franklin & 
Marshall. Besides these two | keep adding to 
my collection of material on the early history of 
the higher education of women, from the earliest 
times down to the founding of Mount Holyoke 
College by Mary Lyon, a pioneer type of the 
college exclusively for women, and the founding 
of Oberlin, a pioneer type of the co-educational 
college. I began this in connection with my 
thesis for a postgraduate degree. 

For outdoor recreation I plan to walk at least 
tive miles every day, regardless of weather, when 
| am in the city, for I believe in legs both for 
humans and for furniture. From April to No- 
vember I spend a good deal of time working in 
my garden. We have a little place of 35 acres in 
the country where we farm some, specializing in 
alfalfa and potatoes, (the potato, by the way, is a 
most temperamental plant), have a forest of six 
or seven acres, two acres of which were planted 
by Mrs. Ranck and myself with a dozen kinds of 
pine and spruce trees, which when we planted 
them, (beginning in 1914) were only a few inches 
in height, but now some of them are 20 feet tall. 
We have two acres of garden, besides several 
hundred fruit trees and about 200 grape vines. 
Of course, the heavy work, such as plowing, etc., 
| do not do, but I do like to work with the hoe, 
plant trees, flowers and vegetables, prune trees 
and grapes, and pitch hay. 

For my vacation canoeing is my favorite sport. 
Having been born on the banks of a river, and 
hardly able to remember the time when [ could 
not paddle a boat or canoe, | have grown up with 
a love of running water which is a never ending 
delight. Every summer | try to take at least one 
canoe trip, sometimes several, and in this way | 
have canoed some 0 rivers in the United States 
and Canada, most of them from source to mouth. 

A few years ago ] started in at Quebec to re- 
trace by canoe the travels of Father Marquette 
in the North American continent—some 4,000 
miles. “This takes us for long distances up or 
down the following rivers: St. Lawrence, Or- 
tawa, Mattawa, French, St. Mary’s Fox, Wis 
consin, Mississippi, and the Illinois; also across 
or along the shore line of the following lakes 
(not counting the lakes from the wide places in 
the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers, such as 
Lac St. Pierre, Lake of T'wo Mountains, etc.), 
Nipissing, Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, Super 
ior, Michigan (including Green Bay), and Lake 
Winnebago. 

This will take a number of years, but nothing 
] have ever done in the canoeing line has been so 
interesting, so fascinating, because every vear | 
read a dozen or more books that have to do with 
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these rivers and lakes and the early men associ 
ated with them in the exploration of the North 
American continent. And nothing I have ever 
done has so appealed to the imagination of the 
general public so much as this Pere Marquette 
canoeing. As a by-product of this project there 
are coming to the Library thousands of interest 
ing and valuable gifts. 

Personally 1 get a great thrill out of contacts 
with the many historic places we live with and 
the thrilling events that happened on these rivers 
and lakes when one cannot help but live over 
again the life ot the discoverers, the explorers, 
the missionaries, and the pioneers who opened up 
the North American continent, not to mention 
the Indians who followed these streams and lake 
shores centuries before white men came. It cer- 
tainly enables one to understand the history of 
America very much better after once having tray 
eled in the same way as the pioneers. And finally, 
nothing | have ever done g1Vves me such physical, 
mental, and spiritual reinvigoration as a canoe 
trip of anywhere from 10 days to + weeks, living 
the simple life and rediscovering that cooking 
may be a sport for men; and incidentally | have 
not lost a dav from work on account of illness for 


? 
more than 30 years. 
SAMUEL H. RANcK, 


Librarian, Grand Rapids, Mie h., Publi Library. 
Dickens 


My Cotiection of Dickens’ figures, prints 
and books grew out of a very lively interest in 
all the characters of Dickens, begun in early child 
hood. As I grew older, this interest was deepened 
through discussion of his characters with my 
family, and of course through reading, much of 
which was done with a group (as I believe Dick 
ens should be read). 

Then my friends began to bestow upon me 
small Dickens Figures in china and in brass, 
copies of the different volumes in special bind 
ings, and prints of all sorts. Of course I seized 
whatever 1 could afford which appeared in an 
tique shops; jaunts to Canada and England also 
increasing my collection. 

One of the things about it which especially 
interests me is the comparison of the old and new 
conception of Dickens’ characters as shown in the 
*Phiz” and Cruikshank illustrations, and those 
of modern date. \Iy collection 1s not Jarge but 
as | am always looking and wishing for ‘more,’ 
I fear 1 am far greedier than Oliver ‘Twist, him 
self, 

Mary FL PAarMELEE, 
lowa Library Commission, 
Dolls 

‘THis Cor LECTION Was started some years ayo 
with the gift of a fancy little china piece, which 
1s stil] a part ot the collection, It has yrown 


mostly by gifts and now numbers about two 
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hundred, one hundred being packed away, and 


the others on exhibit in my ofhce. 

When the collection was much smaller 
Joaned to the libraries of the st¢ ite, but tr aveling 
is not good for the dolls and they now are loaned 
nowhere, though the collection has been exhibit- 
ed in other 

The collection ts not outstanding in any way 


attempt Is 


it was 


places. 
for any one group of dolls, though an ; 
being made to have representatives of the dif- 
images or fetishes, the 


ferent classes such as the 


fashion and costume dolls, 
dolls, other 
children’s playthings. 

Of the American 
than the Civil War, 
heads and also some o)d dolls, 
ous ways. 


jumping jacks, church 


and interesting types, as we) as 


dolls there is none ear)ier 
but I have some with china 


int erest) ing in V ari- 


Accompanying m5 collection ot dolls Isa col- 
lection of books about dolls and doll stories, num- 
bering about forty. —Juzuia A. Rosinson, 


Executive Secretary, lowa State Commission. 


and how of 


Room 


he Ww 


1 Have been asked to tell the why 
a collection of dolls in the Young People’s 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, and 
collecting them became a hobby, 

My own predilection for dolls in my childhood ; 
a belief that children, even in this day of sophis- 
tication, still dolls; a feeling that a collec- 
tion of dolls from foreign countries would pro- 
mote an interest In and lead to the reading ot 
books relating to other peoples led me first into 


lov e 


this fascinating hobby. 

The first dolls, from Holland, 
by a member of the jibr: ary st: aft upon her return 
from a visit to her native country. Others came 
from friends who were gently solicited when 
planning trips abroad. The collection grew 
until now most of the foreign countries are repre- 
sented together with a few interesting early Amer- 
ican dolls. Japs and Chinese, Germans and 
French live peaceably side by side, and who knows 
but what there are revels by night when fun is 
poked at the home folks for quarreling when they 
might live together in peace and harmony. 

——Mary FE. Dousman, 
Head of the Young Peoples’ Room, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


were presented 


Dramatics 


Mr. Jackson Yowne, librarian of Michigan 
State College, reports an increasing conviction 
that the college librarian will find hobbies closely 
connected with his work the most satisfactory. 

Ever since his undergraduate days, when he 
took the course in the history of the printed book 
the first year that Mr. Winship offered it at Har- 
vard, Mr. Towne has been especially interested in 
Gutenberg, and hopes to augment that interest 
this a result of a visit to the 


August as Guten- 
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g Museum at Mainz, while riding the h 
of European travel. 

For a number of years Mr. has b 
interested in Little Theatre and college faci 
dramatic efforts. He played the parts ot Twee 
dum and of The Mad Hatter in a faculty | 
duction of Alice in Wonderland at Peabody | 
lege the year before Eva Le Gallienne ofte 
her version of the Lewis Carro}) classic in \i 
York. Last January he appeared with the La 
sing Civic Players Guild as Crochard, the int 
national art thief, in Mrs. Belmont’s adaptat 
of Jibrarian Burton Stevenson’s novel, The 
tery of the Boule Cabinet. Vhis led to a pleas 
correspondence with Afr. Stevenson. 

For a number of years he has also been int: 
ested in adapting one act plays, and has bh 


Pushkin 


berg 


1 % woe 


adaptations from Gautier, 
presented by the Wisconsin Players in Milwau 
kee. But he believes Little Uheatre interests car 
prove a perilous hobby for the college librarian 
The impression of having attempted competitior 
with colleagues whose concern with dramatics 
the professional one, the difficulty ot achievin 
finished productions with amateur acting an 
stage management and in: ade Quate stage facilits es 
constitute some of the hazards. 


Gardening” 
] AM writing of my hobby, 


As I am limited both as to time and space, m 
gardening is confined to an ordinary city bac! 


which is gardenin; 


and Daudet 


yard, but there is seldom a day in the year th it 


Libra 
to h)) my own vases at home, or to give away t 
friends. We seldom have frosts here, so that t 
provide a succession of flowers merely involves 
little planning. I have a small lath house 


Il cannot pick flowers to decorate the 


Tor 


starting seeds, and also for growing the more 


tender plants which need a little protection. 


For the middle of the winter I rely a good 


suc h 


in variety, jonquils, daffodils and freesias, 


deal on bulbs of various kinds, 


Thes 


as marcissus 


start blooming just before Christmas and continue 


through March, 


of stocks, sweet peas and petunias, 


Early in the fall I plant seeds 
which begin 


to bloom about the first of February and combine 


nicely with my bulb flowers in bouquets. 

In late April and May there are lots of roses 
flowering shrubs, and many perennials, such 
Shasta daisies, coreopsis and carnations. By thi 
time I am starting my annuals for summer 
fall flowering, including bachelor’s buttons 
scabiosa and late cosmos, which wind up th 
season by blooming almost until Christmas. 

This really sounds rather like a seed catala: 
but many people do not realize what a variety 0! 
flowers will grow in a very small space, or tl 

I 


long period one can keep them blooming. 


2 From Pacif 
p. 171 


Bindery Talk. vo) 10, J 


ana 
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library patrons seem to enjoy the variety of flow- 
ers very much, for we try to keep vases on all the 
desks and reading tables most of the time. Some 
ire not very familiar with flowers, and they are 
often greatly interested in knowing what the 


different kinds are and how they grow. 


——EpitH A, WHITING, Oceanside, Cal. 
e 
My Own particular avocation, gardening, 


ems so perfectly suited to the extra profession- 
al needs of Mibrarians that J would gl: idly claim 
great foresight and unusual discrimination in hav- 
But, as [ have been a gardener 


ing chosen it. 
age of seven, and as [ can- 


from about the tender 
not truly say that [ always wanted and planned 
to be a librarian, I will have to acknowledge that 
there was no such careful planning. In view of 
certain writings favoring the “called” librarian, 
[ naturally hesitate to say that I became one be- 


cause it was a profession so obvious)y hrred to 


my hobby. 
To me, relief and rest and refreshment come 
from change, change of environment most of all. 
So { have never liked house plants, but always 
wanted to garden outdoors, the one place where 
[can hardly function as a librarian. The nearer 
that outdoors is, the better. Now a garden is 
always around your home, and so available for 
exercise or rest without the journey necessary to 
get to golf-links or tennis courts, let alone lakes 
or mountains. You can live with your garden. 
\foreover, as exercise, gardening is not too strenu- 
ous, and I have known few librarians, particu)ar- 
ly male ones, so throbbing with energy that they 
just had to have something hard to do. Jt 3s, 
again, a growing pastime, and I don’t intend to 
perpetrate any teeble pun by these words, I 
mean one in which the participant can feel he is 
always learning and improving. ‘his ought to 
appeal to librarians, who are so fond of adult edu- 
cation for others. As | may have said elsewhere, 
after thirty or forty years of gardening you can 
tel) the youngsters something about it and they 
will really listen, but where are you after the 
same length of time spent in most sports?—in the 
ever knows it al), and its 
resources are endless. Its infinite variety gives 
place for nearly all. Certain) y for the forward- 
looking librarian with big professional ideas there 
are always oaks or redwoods to be pl: anted, with 
the reasonable probability that they will live long 
after even these, w hile for the bibliagraphic Ci 
aloger there are innumerable small and aed 
rock p)ants whose culture is particularly exacting 
and precise. 
_ As gardening may be either an art or a science, 
it provides both for those who like to exercise 
their taste and imagination in design, in the paint- 
ing of pictures with growing plants, and for those, 


perhaps fewer, whose interest is in the study of 


grandstand. No one 
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natural things. For them there are not only end- 


less problems of culture and adaptation but the 
possibilities too of adventures into the exciting 
held of plant breeding. As for collecting, a 
common interest among gardening 
again offers the maximum in that your collection 
can never be complete vou berett in 
your later years, There is much to be said for a 
recreation which will take you out of vour group 
and mi ike you mix with those of different, if not 
wider interests. From a lifetime o} experience [ 
Can say ] have never known the ardent gardener 

who didn’t have dozens of parden friends, and 
these selected so entirely with regard to their 
garden interests that they were almost certain to 
broaden his personal experience in a way par- 
ticular)y desirable to those a little likely to lead 
a sheltered life. And, last but not feast, a gar 

den may be a refuge when the weariness and irri 
tations of over-association with people press on 
you and the one thing desired in life is escape 
from them all to an enthralling study where you 
can work alone, The gardener, like the scientist, 
is happier than most men, partly doubr)ess because 
in nature he can escape the distraction of people, 
though certainly also because he 3s always learn 
ing and discovering; he is rarely bored. And I 
if not boring, li- 


librarians, 


and so leave 


seem to remember some bored, 


brarians. 
——Sypney B. Mircu eit, Director, 
Univ. of California School of Librarianship. 
Girls’ Names’ 


WHILE still in Grammar School 1 began col- 
lecting girls’ names, for what reason | have now 
no recollection. I think I expected some day to 
have a complete list, but again what purpose that 
would serve I have now no idea. But the list 
a book or a new spaper adding anew name 


crew, 
This pre-occupation then broadened 


almost daily. 
into a genera) interest in names of all kinds, their 
origin and history and meaning, and this was in- 
renshed by the bibliography | made on the sub- 
ject while in Library School, inspired by Miss 
Hazeltine’s sympathy and encouragement. ‘The 
subject has never lost its fascination for me: to 
this day [ cannot pass a list of names in a news 
paper or glancing through 
it in the hope of finding a new treasure. And | 
am rewarded more often than won)d seem) pos 
sible after all these years. 


anywhere else without 


Sins ANDREWS, 
Department of Library Economy, 


Wash. 


Instructor, 
Vuicersity of Washington, Seattle. 
Jottings, Western Reserve 1 





Human Interests Of Librarians Wi)) Be 
Continued In The Next Number 
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Editorials 


H10O, WHOSE legislative session has 
just closed, has seen the library service 
throughout the state in turmoil lest this 

or that measure in the extraordinary variety of 
library legislative bills should be carried or 
should fail. First of all, Ohio libraries have been 
heartened and put on their feet by the reversal of 
the decision of a Justice in Cleveland, that the 
distribution sections of the temporary law (1933) 
taxing which gave libraries a 
preferred position as to income, were unconstitu- 
tional, the Ohio Supreme Court having now de- 
cided by a vote of 7-0 that the law is constitution- 
al. Subsequently a new intangible tax bill enacted 
by the recent legislature giving the libraries a sub- 
stantial portion of the returns has had the ap- 
proval of Governor White. He vetoed the Gin- 
gher Bill which proposed to separate the legisla- 
tive reference division from the State Library and 
place it under clerks of Senate and House. 
Another measure, introduced early in the session 
by Senator Lowery originally proposing to abolish 
the state library and later amended to transfer 
it to Ohio State University died in Committee, 
as did also the Mosier bill, which sought to abol- 
ish the preferred position of libraries in the pres- 
ent (1933) intangibles law. As a matter of fact, 
the State Library has become so much less im- 
portant and effective under the political tergiver- 
sations of recent years as to make it less than a 
credit to the state, but the promised appoint- 
ment of a permanent non-political librarian 
should again redeem the state’s reputation, which 
throughout the municipal library systems as of 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dayton Toledo set 
the highest possible standard. the 
State Library is now in process of removal from 
the State Capito) building to the new State Of- 
fice building in Columbus, with J. R. Clarke 
acting as State Librarian. In its new location 
the Ohio State Library should be made worthy 
of the State whose name it bears, and whose 
citizens it serves, and take its place within the 
forefront of State libraries, which are one 
of the most important and distinctive features 
of American library development. 


intangibles, 


and 
Meantime 


Our 


THe Lipeary Journa: 


HE FEDERAL administration is noy 

concentrating effort on raising the leve) of 

prices on commodities, as also the purch: 
ing power of earners. ‘There should be, howey: 
one class ot commodit:es on which prices shou 
not be raised. “Phe economic law of diminishing 
returns does not cover books, which rather 
subject to a law of increasing returns. The low 
er the price of books, the larger their sale, all 
with every increase of sales the original cost 
distributed among a greater number of units 
that the average cost is reduced. A distribut 
recently said to a publisher that he would like ¢ 
sell novels at $3 or $4, whereupon the publish 
rejoined that at that price he would not sel) an 
novels. In the codification of book industries 
is to be hoped that this question will recei 
careful treatment, that whatever standards 
adopted they will work out a fair price, lows 
rather than higher, with just discounts for | 
braries, not so low as the 5 or 10 per cent ot 1) 
English trade, but not so excessive as to requir 
a rise in retail price to permit such discounts. }1 
was recommended to the publishing trade in a re 
cent survey of the industry that publishers should 
confine their enterprises to books that should sel! 
for it is a cardinal principle of trade that losses 
on one article must be made up by profits on oth 
ers, but alas this assumes that publishers may be 
endowed with an infallibility denied to other 
humans. The lean and the fat must balance th 
budget, and on books of wide sale prices should 
be decreased instead of increased as the publi 


demand justifies. 


T IS NOT always quite clear to civil servic: 
reformers why libraries in general are sli 
of inclusion in the classified service of the 

nation, the states or the municipalities. [t is not 
because they are opposed to the merit system o: 
examinations, but quite the contrary. As a pro 
tection against “politics” and the spoils system, 
the classified service offers safeguards, but most 
of the great libraries go a long step further and 
have worked out a system of entrance and promo 
tion examinations which are much more effectiv: 
in bringing not only the experience but the p: 

sonality of the candidates to the test. Indeed th 

is made almost the foremost requisite, that those 
who deal with the library public should have per 
sonalities which will make their work effective in 
dealing with individuals instead of falling into 
the routine which is too often the bane of publi 


service. 
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: General Sessions 

\londay evening, Wednesday morning, Friday morn- 

e, and Saturday afternoon. 

First session: President's address. 

Second session: international program, with li- 
brarians from abroad as speakers. 

Third session: address, “Yhe Place of Books and 
Reading in Modern Society,’ by Howard Mumford 
Jones, professor of English, University of Michigan; 
another speaker to be announced. 

Fourth session: address, “The Responsibility of 
Writers, Publishers, and Librarians in the Promotion 
of International Understanding,” by Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation ot 
New York. : 

Agricultural Libraries Section 

One session and a visit to the private library ot 
(er. C. H. Thordarson. 

_ Art Reference Round Table 

One session and joint visits with the Museum Group 
of the Special Libraries Association to the Chicago Art 
Institute and to the Oriental Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

_ Business Libraries Section 

Ywo sessions. 

First session: Topic, Business Books in Genera) 
Libraries. Second session: Address, “Money,” speak- 
er to be announced later; panel discussion of question, 
“Which contributes more to good business librarian- 
ship—broad general reading, or reading in business 
economics ?” 

Catalog Section 

One general session and two round table meetings. 
General session: business meeting, with reports of 
section committees; address, “Revision of the A.L.A. 
Catalog Rules,” by Charles Martel, Library of Con- 
gress; report on cooperative cataloging, by Keyes D. 
Metcalf, New York Public Library, New York City; 
another speaker to be announced. Large libraries 
round table: Topic, Recataloging and Reclassiheation: 
introductory address, by William Warner Bishop, 
General Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
five other speakers to be announced. Small libraries 
round table: speakers to be announced. 

; _ County Libraries Section 

First session: business meeting; address, ‘The 
Movement to Reorganize Governmental Units as It 
Affects County and Regional Libraries,’ by Mrs. Loleta 
Dawson Fyan, Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; discussion. Second session: address, “How 
County Libraries Serve Schools,” by Edith A. Lathrop, 
U. §. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; dis- 
cussion; address, “Library Service to Rural Schools 
in California,’ by Mabel R. Gillis, State Library, 
Sacramento, California; discussion. 

Hospital Libraries Round Table 

One session, Address, by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of Journal of the American Medical Assocta- 
tion, Chicago; panel discussion, led by Mrs. Marion 
Sullivan O'Brien, Public Library, Detroit. 

. Junior College Libraries Round Table 

First session: address, “Magazines in the Junior 
College Library,” by Pauline I. Dillman, Junior Col- 
lege Library, Joliet, Ilinois; address, “Library In 
struction at Stephens College,” by B, Lamar Johnson, 
Stephens College Library, Columbia, Missouri; ad 
dress, “Junior College Library Standards,” by Wil- 
liam M. Randall, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, Chicago. 


The Chicago Conference 


Tentative Program (October Jb to 1) 





Second session, address, “Recent Books for Juno 
College Libraries,” speaker to be announced: address 
“The College Library and the New Experimental Col 
lege at the University of Chicago,’ by M. Llewellyn 
Raney, University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 

Junior Members Round Table 
_ One session. Topics, Unemployment and Wevelop 
ing the Individual; discussion; report on Library lite? 
ature, an index, 1921-1932, by Lucile M. Morsch, Uni 
versity of lowa Libraries, lowa City; report on ques 
tionnaire on professional training, Mildred ©. Clapp, 
Business Branch, Public Library, Newark, New Jerse 

League of Library Commissions 

Business meeting. Address, “Some Observations on 
the Origin of the League of Library Commissions,” }\ 
Alice S. Tyler, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Lending Section 

One session. Topic, Future Trends for Circulation 
Work. ; 
Libraries in Correctional Institutions Round Table 

One session. Topic, The Average Prisoner and His 
Reading. 

National Association of State Libraries 
['wo joint sessions with legislative reference di 
rectors and librarians. 
Order and Book Selection Round Table 
One session. Topic, Scrutinizing Our Book Buying 
Professional Training Section 

One session. Topic, Locating the Goal of Library 
Iraining; panel discussion, led by Louise Prouty, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

School Libraries Section 

Business meeting, group breakfast, jyomnt session with 
Section for Library Work with Children, general ses 
sion, dinner meeting, and two joint group. sessions 
lopic for all sessions, The Reading Problem. 

Joint session with the Section for Library Work 
with Children. 

General session: address, “A Look Ahead at the 
Reading of Adolescents,” Douglas Waples, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago: ad 
dress, “The Reading Problem of the Rural School,’ 
Fannie W. Dunn, associate professor of education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City; another speaker to be announced 

Joint session of librarians of elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools. 

Joint session of librarians of normal schools and 
teachers colleges and Jibrarians concerned with the 
training of school librarians. ‘Topic, The Importance 
of the Teacher in the School Library Situation 

Section for Library Work with Children 

Business meeting, two general sessions, and joint 
session with School Libraries Section. 

Second general session: address, “Conservation of 
Children’s Reading Interests,” by Mary Ellen Chase, 
professor of English literature, Smith College, North 
ampton, Massachusetts; address, “Changes in Environ 
ment and Trends in Education Affecting the Physica) 
and Intellectual Growth of the Child,” by Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, member of staff, Elizabeth McCormick Mem 
oria) Fund, Chicago; another speaker to be announced ; 
award of John Newbery Medal. 

Work with the Blind Round Table 

One session. 

Work with the Foreign Born Round Table 

One session. Topic, America and Her Racial Lit 
eratures. 

Young People’s Reading Round Table 


One session. 
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Announcing The Winners 


HE OBJECT of the Promotional Enter- 

prise contest, announced in May, was to 

gather together suggestions from all parts 
of the country so that we might print them for 
the benefit of all. Following are the reports of 
the five winners: 


First Prize 


Des Moines, lowa, 
Public Library 


Art Lectures And Demonstrations 

AN AVERAGE attendance of one hundred per- 
sons attended the series of art lectures and de- 
monstrations on sculpture, pottery, batik, tye 
dyeing, etching and block printing, which were 
sponsored by the Art Department of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Public Library and held in the 
Library auditorium. Lists of books on the vari- 
ous subjects were compiled and distributed to 
those present and were displayed in the auditor- 
ium along with examples of the work to be de- 
monstrated. A short talk on the books upon each 
subject was given by the art librarian previous to 
introducing the art teacher who had charge of 
the demonstration for that particular morning. 
The lectures were held from 10:00 a. M. to noon 
on Saturday with an art teacher from Drake 
University or one of the high schools giving the 
lecture. As the lecturer described the history of 
that particular art and processes used in making 
it, her assistants and pupils would demonstrate. 
On the first morning the subject “The Art of 
the Sculptor and Potter’ was discussed. Several 
children modeled a rabbit in clay from a live 
model; and a number of high school and college 
students made pottery bowls and demonstrated 
methods of sculpturing. 

In the “Batik and ‘T'ye Dyeing” demonstration 
the pupils showed the method of dyeing patterns 
on various kinds of material by tracing the de- 
signs through the wax. The processes of etching, 
inking and printing were described and illustrat- 
ed during the “Etching and Block Printing’’ de- 
monstration. 

The following editorial concerning this series 
was published in the Des Moines Tribune: 

“The fact that the main business of the Des Moines 
Public Library is to circulate books should not obscure 


its service as a community and art center. 
“Last month more than two thousand people attend- 


ed meetings in the library auditorium, and consider- 
able interest is being shown in the series of three Sat- 
urday morning art lectures and demonstrations on 
sculpture, pottery, batik, dyeing, etching, and block 
printing, the first of which was held February 27 with 
more than a hundred in attendance. 


“This interest in handicrafts suggests that 
are still many who have not fully become victin 
the machine age. 

“If machine production makes some of these man 
arts unprofitable as a means of making a living, + 
may nevertheless survive as interesting hobbies 
the amateur. 

“It is well that the schools and colleges are gi 


more attention to these handicrafts than they form 
did, and the Des Moines public library’s sponsor 
of the current lectures and demonstrations is an efi 
in a worthy cause.” - 

Many people attended these free lectures 
demonstrations because of the practical knowle«; 
they gained from them. Several reported 
they were able to receive financial renumeratio; 
from art objects which they had made followi: 
the demonstrations. 

Girl Scouts Hold Training Class At The Library 

The local Des Moines Girl Scout Council 
sponsored a girl scout training course in the aud 
torium of the Public Library. The instructo: 
was a field representative from the National Gir! 
Scout organization in New York. The classes 
were held during the morning and afternoon and 
were open to anyone wishing to take the course. 
Library books were displayed and available at al! 
times on handcraft, nature lore, folk tales, dan 
ing and child education. 

You Can Make It Contest 
More than 300 boys, girls, men and women 


Above: The Oldest Entrant Was 

74. Hels Making A Lawn Mox 

er Out Of Old Cherry Wood 

Left: One Of The Boy Entrant; 

Who Won First Prize For A Fav 

Carved From A_ Single Pie: 
Of Wood 
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Can Make It Contest” which was sponsored by 
the Des Moines Tribune and received the co- 
operation of the Public Library, the community 
centers of the Public Welfare Bureau and the 
City Playground Commission. The Public Li- 
brary listed books that would be of assistance to 
the contestants in making their articles; displayed 
such books; and the art gallery of the library was 
used for the judging of the articles and for the 
final display. 

Among some of the articles entered in the con- 
test were ship and airplane models, toys, doll fur- 
niture, smoking stands, bookcase, book ends, foot- 
stool, magazine and letter rack, wastebasket, desk 
chair, odds and ends stand, sink rack, broom 
holder, serving tray, shoe blacking box, floor 
polisher, ladder (folding), window refrigerator, 
hat closet, laundry stick, work bench, tool chest, 
hanging wall cupboard, match box, lamp stan- 
dard, dog house, window box, garden wheelbar- 
row, chicken brooder coop, salt box, corner shelf, 
utility box, silver box, hanging rack, game table, 
medicine cabinet, corner shelves, tie rack and ra- 
dio table. 

Prizes were donated by the local merchants and 
included rides in the Register and Tribune's 
Autogiro, gold medals and ribbons, a ten dollar 
merchandise certificate and free periods at the 
Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girls camps. ‘The con- 
testants were allowed a month from the time the 
contest was announced until the close. The old- 
est entrant was 74 and is shown in the illustra- 
tion making a lawn mower wheel out of old 
cherry wood. The other illustration shows one 
of the boy entrants who won first prize in his 
division for a fat carved out of a single piece of 
wood. 

The rules of the Des Moines contest are gi\ 
en below in case any other library or city may 
wish suggestions for such a contest: 

1. Any boy or girl, man or woman in Des Moines 
more than 8 years old is eligible to enter the contest. 


Entrants will be divided into four age groups: under 
12; 12 to 15; 15 to 21; and more than 21. 

2. The contest will open June 283 and will close 
with an exhibition July 23. Work on all entries is to 
be completed by Tuesday, July 19. 

3. The contest has three divisions: 

(a) Community center division for boys and 
girls more than 8 years old and not more 
than 21 years who will work on entries at 
the four community centers of the Public 
Welfare bureau with free supervision and 
instruction. Entrants will be divided as 
specified above. 

(b) Open division for any boy or girl more than 

8 and not more than 21 years who wishes 
to work some place other than the commun- 
itv centers. Entrants will be divided into 
three age groups as specified above. 

Adult division, for men and women more 
than 21 years old. 

+. Applications to enter the contest (applications 
are published in the Des Moines Tribune) must be 


{¢ 


entered articles made from old wood in the “You 
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filled out and mailed to the Woodcraft Editor of The 

ribune not later than July 9. 

5. <All articles entered in the contest must be made 
from used or scrap lumber. Articles made of other 
than short length, scrap or used lumber will not be 
accepted for judging. 

6. All boys and girls entering in the Community 
center division will work on their entries at one of 
the four community centers of the Public Welfare 
bureau. Supervision and instruction will be given 
free and community center officials will assist in ob 
taining lumber and tools for entrants who cannot pro 
vide their own materials. 

7. All entrants will be responsible for having their 
entries at the Des Moines Public Library for judging 
not later than 4 p. m. Wednesday, July 20. 

8. Judges will be appointed by The Des Moines 
Tribune for preliminary, final, and sweepstakes con 
tests. The decision of the judges will be final. 

9. Each entry must be marked in a conspicuous 
place with the name and address of the contestant, 
his age, his division, and the dates when he started 
and finished work on the entry. Contestants, if re 
quested by the judges, will be required to furnish a 
written statement that the articles entered were made 
by themselves. 

—NIi-pRED OTHMER PETERSON, 


General Assistant. 


Second Prize 


Paterson, N. J., 
Public Library 


Tue Exnisition described herewith was the 
personal experience of Mrs, Winchester while 
Director of the Art and Exhibition Department 
of the Paterson Public Library in 1930; Co- 
operation, socialization motivated each display. 
The Library hoped to attract new groups, new 
contributors, and through this intimate, person- 
al touch to bring each into a fuller understand- 
ing of all other library projects. As a corollary, 
into a more intelligent use of the books on theit 
particular interest. 

Books, Birds, Garden Beauty 

Before the last spring-exhibition posters were 
taken down from the entrance hall of the library, 
the Art Gallery in the Paterson, N. J., Library 
was assured a colorful event for the first week in 
October—a community flower-show. — Floricul 
tural organizations enthusiastically offered cooper 
ation and the bounty of their autumnal gardens. 
Members of an exclusive club reserved the first 
two days of the scheduled exhibition for their 
“artistic flower arrangement’ display, and 
through this “theme” set a high example for all 
following groups. 

Artistic Arrangement 

Their method was novel. Each entrant selec 
ted a masterpiece in the permanent collection of 
the art gallery and echoed the color or tone of 
the painting in her floral setting. Flowers and 
picture, vase and other accessories created an ar- 





















Artistic Flower Arrangement By Passaic Valley 
Garden Club Shown At Hobart Art Gallery, Paterson, 


N. J., Public Library 


tistic unit. The somber note of a Blakelock was 
enlivened by a bowl of blithesome, yellow roses. 
The far blue sky of a Julian Rix found fuller 
expression accented by a graceful mass of del- 
phenium. Effects were varied as the tempera- 
ments of the exhibitors and as fascinating. 

Ihe long center aisle of the room was free for 
the library’s book-show. Enticing colored plates 
in garden manuals vied with living flowers for 
first attention. “Ten cases showed a carefully 
culled collection, for this first group it was ma- 
terial on “‘flower arrangement.”’ Booklets listing 
these and allied titles were distributed. And, 
each two days when another organization in its 
turn built a new display on a fresh “motif” the 
cases were refilled with titles pertinent to the cur- 
rent attraction — dahlia books for the men 
dahlia-growers; simple books from the juvenile 
department for the “children’s day;” bird-books 
for the Woman’s Club contingent, which did a 
notable work in bird-and-wild-flower conservation 
through a_ beautiful forest sanctuary. Dark, 
spire-like cedars massed against the white-marble 
wall, with sumach and rich-toned huckleberry 
clumps as underbrush, and trailing Virginia creep- 
er that bound all into a symphony of autumnal 
splendor and provided haunts for birds of our 
state. Robins, Bob-whites, pheasants and other 
teathered-folk strutted or perched (as stuffing 
dictated) and surprised throngs of eager children. 
While above, real canaries trilled a captive ob- 
bligato to story-hours about “our birds.” 

Recreational Board Joins 

News of the sanctuary inspired the city Recre- 
ational Board to exhibit work done by children of 
the summer playgrounds. A white bench set 
among the cedars offered dramatic setting for 
Joeys and Rosies to — become John Barrymores 
and Joan Crawfords. At three minute intervals 
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different girls modelled dresses, beach pajama 
etc. made in the recreational centers; alternatin 
with boys who demonstrated their bird-house 
While in the background, beshawled mothe: 
lurked, faces radiant with pride, to form not th 
least interesting part of this community enterpris: 
To them this was a newly discovered world an 
‘Liberry Teecher” made the most of the event b 
introducing “foreign books”, emphasizing friend 
liness with colored ‘“bird-and-wild-flower-con 
servation” booklets. 
County Park Board 

Not to be outdone by a city board, the count 
park commission asked for wall space on whic! 
to show beautiful posters of their work, of picni 
sites, and the flora of the region. Likewise, tim 
was extended to allow a showing of gorgeous! 
arranged baskets contributed by local commerci 
growers and florists. In turn these men distribu 
ted our printed programs of future exhibition: 

This brief glimpse will show how the effec: 
was constantly cumulative and reciprocal. In 
seven rushing days as many organizations (wit! 
their large membership) grew into a fuller un 
derstanding of the library’s resources, and sensed 
a power beyond “‘dectective stories” and ‘“‘sill\ 
novels for women,” Also we felt the library 
had gone out “beyond walls,” into the gardens 
of simple, and exclusive homes; into the city’s 
and county’s work; into the schools with a better 
understanding of conservation of wild-life; and 
perhaps in some way touched each economic in 
stitution with a socializing force through “‘visual 
education.” 

—ND Irs. GEORGE F. WINCHESTER 


Third Prize 


International Falls, 
Minnesota, Public Library 
National Home And Garden Week 

WHEN PLANNING a program for “Bette: 
Homes and Gardens Week”’ the chairman of the 
local committee called the library requesting ou! 
cooperation in the Community Promotion Plan. 
Realizing that too often occasions for special ob 
servance go by unnoticed unless brought before 
the public by the library, we knew that to join 
an already moving project would be not only 
comparatively easy, but besides, politic. 

The location of the Public Library in our town 
is most advantageous. It is in a downtown posi 
tion, along with the banks, the drug stores, the 
grocery stores, and in line direct with the post 
office. It is evident that passers-by are many 
Moreover, we have four large store-size windows, 
rather unique in a library, which lend themselves 
well to display. And so, when our library staf 
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Three Window Displays At The International Falls, Minnesota, Public Library 


thinks of advertising, it is usually in terms of 
window decoration. 

Though our public is receptive of book displays 
which we vary from time to time, they have 
crown to expect out-of-the-ordinary effects. These 
have often been original ideas for holiday and 
patriotic celebrations, and approprite seasonal ob- 
servances. One of our most appreciated eftorts, 
this year, has been ‘“The Duel” by Eugene Field, 
featuring the Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat, 
the Old Dutch Clock, and the Chinese Plate, 
with a miniature red-brick fireplace as a back- 
ground. “Iwo verses printed to correspond in 
color, with the hero and heroine completed the 
window. Requests for the entire poem and others 
by Mr. Field proved that we had aroused inter- 
est in children’s poetry. 

At another time, on a wintry morning, people 
going by were amused to see two cotton snow- 
men, with black sparkling eyes, black stove-pipe 
hats, and bow ties, gazing’ impishly out at them. 
In fact, our library staff has decided that anything 
to tickle the fancy of our patrons gains so much 
vood-will for the library that it is time well taken 
from the routine work. 

And so you see why the House and Garden 
committee thought of the library and were con- 
fident of our help. We, in turn, questioned, 
“Have you any ideas for us?”” No, they had 
none. Someone suggested a Japanese Garden. 
Yes, that was an idea—but, did you ever build a 
pagoda? We had not. Besides, our community 
is the industrial type, where many men are labor- 
ers employed in a Paper Mill. It has become 
the general habit for the men to rely on the mill, 
to buy all their foodstuffs though garden space 
IS plentiful, and if out-of-work, to seek aid from 
relief organizations. The whole town would be 
benefitted by a back to the garden movement! 
With that in mind, we decided upon a window 
arrangement which would be suggestive of home 
and garden improvements possible to the average 
local citizen. The above center picture shows the 
plan that resulted: a garden plot lay in the fore. 
ground,—evergreens, a gate and a stone wall 





made the background,—two dolls planting a gar 
den gave an indication of real energy: the boy in 
overalls, with rake in hand, radish and carrot 
seeds within reach; the girl in garden hat, new 
style gingham trouserettes, and as a little girl ex- 
claimed, “Why she has real shoes on!’ Besides 
being dressed for the occasion she carried a busi- 
ness-like sprinkler. 

When printing an explanatory poster we al 
ready had stamped “Better Homes’’ on one side 
of a center picture, before we discovered that ad 
ding “and gardens” would not make for balance ; 
so the slogan became “Better Homes—Bigger 
Gardens Week, May 14 to 20. 

Bernice Corry, Librarian. 


Fourth Prize 


Racine, Wisconsin, 
Public Library 


EacH SUMMER the Racine, Wisconsin, Pub 
lic Library sends books to the camps of the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and the Boy Scouts, 
‘These collections always include material on how 
to-make-and-do-things, campcraft and other out 
door subjects. 

During the past winter the Library has coop 
erated in various ways with the Leisure ‘Time 
College organized, as the name implies, for 
young people who are graduated from high school 
but who were unable either to find employment 
or to go on to college. A dozen or more courses 
were given by volunteer, qualified teachers. “The 
librarian was a member of the organizing commit 
tee and one of our staff gave a course on the use 
of books and libraries, similar to the freshman 
orientation course at college. The library pro- 
vided books and also bibliographies for various 
classes. 

The library sends discarded books and duplicate 
magazines to the Transient Home so that the un 
employed men who congregate there may always 
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have something worth while to read, It also 
gives magazines to the Central Asséciation (As- 
sociated Charities) for the benefit of those who 
are obliged to wait in their rooms during busy 
times. (Al) times are busy for such organizations 
nowadays ! ) 

During the past winter the Y. W, C. A, has 
held a series of Know Your Neighbor Nights. 
There are many foreign born in Racine and each 
evening a certain racial or national group with 
the cooperation of the Y, W. committee provided 
an entertainment which was followed by a social 
hour. The library sent book lists and also books, 
sometimes for exhibit and sometimes for circula- 
tion. 

A few months ago the Library had an exhibit in 
a downtown store window made up of articles 
made or developed with the help of library books. 
The display included vegetables, flowers, canned 
goods, a walnut table, x painting, several pleces 
of embroidery and other hand work. Drawings 
for a patent recently granted toa library patron 
who had made much use of library material, a 
food mixer which had been developed with the aid 
of the library information service and a photo- 
graph of four husky babies (two sets of twins) 
who are being brought up with the help of library 
books were among the most unusual exhibits. A 
bouguet of flowers bore the inscription “These 
flowers were saved from insects through pam- 
phlets borrowed from the Library.” The design 
for a quilt which won the prize in a recent con- 
test was taken from one of our Library books. 

The library always has on display in the Main 
Library and branches from nine to a dozen 
small collections of books and other material on 
special subjects. Each display is changed every 
w eek or two. In the course of a year books on 
outdoor subjects, recreation, avocations and voca- 
tions are all featured at least once and sometimes 
more often in every library, 
oe M. Louise Hunt, Librarian. 


Fifth Prize 


Why Not Co-operative 
Recreational Exhibits? 


THe PopuLar appeal of some subjects, such 
as outdoor recreations, and the institutional in- 
stinct to exhibit, are universally recognizable. It 
might logically follow that a well-prepared rec- 
reational exhibition, displayed simultaneously in 
many libraries, museums, and art galleries, would 
universally satisfy the popular demand as well 
as the institutional instinct. Because of the re- 
markably low cost of recreational posters, of re- 
prints from current books and magazines devoted 
to nature and sport, and of photographic repro- 
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ductions from rare books, such an exhibition 
feasible. 

The assembly of exhibits for display in mo; 
than a thousand communities would be a giganti 
task, but less costly and less monumental tha 


that of a thousand distinct exhibitions. Such a: 
exhibition would represent the cooperative servic 


of many libraries, and it could deal with a re 
reational subject from, the dawn of history to th: 


present moment. 
photographed from manuscripts and incunabul 


to show the development of a recreation durin 
ancient and medieval times; from Americana and 


rare periodicals to show its progress from the six 
teenth to nineteenth century. Reprints, posters 


and book covers could be used as exhibits of th: 


latest developments. The undertaking could be 


directed by a committee or board of librarians 
who would select the subject of each exhibition 
define its scope and purpose, and prescribe th: 
relative attention to be devoted to various phases 
of the subject. 

Ihe selection of exhibits would be a responsi 
bility better suited to the broad shoulders of a 
committee of recreational experts than to th 
traditionally narrow, round ones of librarians 
Upon invitation, the collection of assembled ex 
hibits could be previewed and reviewed. Jude 
ment could be passed upon all items as essential, 
important, desirable, or otherwise. The exhib: 
tion could then be prepared for libraries of vary 
ing exhibitive capacities. Distribution could pro 
ceed after circulation of a provisional handlist 
inviting suggestions and subscriptions. Libraries 
could obtain the complete exhibition, with copies 
of a revised handlist to accompany it. The ex 
hibition could be made available also in abridged 
form, including essential and important items 
and in condensed form, 

Amid proper newspaper publicity, under en 
dorsement of leading recreational organizations 
the exhibition could be simultaneously opened in 
many communities. The cooperation of radio 
stations and motion picture theatres might be en 
listed. As an exhibition of cooperative library 
service, it would consist of photographic reproduc 
tions, reprints, book covers, posters, and prints 
phe ; ; 
There would be no necessity of withdrawing 
volumes from reference or circulation, of exposing 
rare books to the fading action of solar rays, ot 
of darkening the exhibition rooms. Exhibitive 
resources of many libraries would be multiplied 
a thousand times. 

Under direction of a committee of the American 
Library Association, with a subvention for ini 
tial investigation and experiment, a few recres 
tonal exhibitions might be attempted. Should 
the enterprise prove worthy of continuance, ex 
hibitions might be undertaken in other fields of 
general interest. 

——Lester D. Conor 





Historical material could be 
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In The Library World 


Librarian’s Novel 
Wins Harper Prize 


tx Roswett, N. M., Paul Horgan, librarian 
ot the New Mexico Military Institute, is cele- 
brating simultaneously his thirtieth birthday and 
his winning of the Harper Prize novel competi- 
tion for 1933 with his first novel to reach pub- 
lication, The Fault of the Angels, according to 
the New York Times of August 1. This book 
wil] be issued on August 24. The successful 
competitor wins $7,500—$2,000 as an outright 
prize, independent of royalties, and $5,500 as a 
’ Tl) ' 
minimum guarantee of royalties. The scene ot 
Mr. Horgan’s satiric comedy is an American city 
where the wealthy Mr. Ganson has endowed a 
musical and dramatic centre. The characters are 
a highly sophisticated group of artists and their 
patrons. This will be the sixth Harper Prize 
novel. Previous winners of the award have been: 
The Able McLaughlins, 1923, by Margaret 
Wilson; The Perennial Bachelor, 1925, by Anne 
Patrish ; The Grandmothers, 1927, by Glenway 
Westcott; The Dark Journey, 1920, by Julian 
Green, and Brothers in the West, 1931, by Rob- 
ert Raynolds. 


Ohio Taxation of Intangibles 
and Library Revenues 


THe FoLLowiNnG is the pith of Senate Bill 
30, passed by the recent Legislature of Ohio 
and approved by Governor White, in accordance 
with the unanimous decision of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, that the placing of libraries in a 
preferential position for receipts from the tax in- 
tangibles is legal under the Ohio Constitution. 

Sec. 5638. Annual taxes are hereby levied on 
the kinds and classes of intangible property, here- 
inafter enumerated, on the grand classified tax 
list and duplicate of the state of Ohio at the fol- 
lowing rates, to-wit: Investments, five per cen- 
tum of income vield; unproductive investments, 
two mills on the dollar; deposits, two mills on 
the dollar; and moneys, credits and all other 
taxable intangibles so listed, three mills on the 
dollar. The objects of the taxes so levied are 
those declared in section 5639 of the General 
Code to which only such taxes shall be applied. 

Sec. 5639. At each settlement of undivided 
classified property taxes, the county treasurer shall 
distribute the undivided classified property tax 
tund in the county treasury as follows: 

To each board of public library trustees in 
the county, which shall have qualified or be 
qualified according to law for participation in 


t 


such fund, fifty per centum' of the amount set 
forth in the annual budget and allowed by the 
budget commission as a receipt from this source. 
‘The amount or amounts so distributed, together 
with the fees of the auditor and treasurer, shall 
be deducted pro rata from the shares of the un 
divided classified property taxes originating in 
several municipal corporations in the county. 
and in the territory outside of the municipal cor 
porations therein, respectively. 

To each municipal corporation in the county, 
one-half of the remainder of such undivided taxes 
originating therein, after making the deductions 
required by the first sub-paragraph of this section. 

To the county, one-half of the remainder of 
such undivided taxes originating in the terri- 
tory thereof, outside the limits of municipal cor 
poration therein. 

The residue of the undivided classified property 
fund, together with the amount distributed to 
the county under section 5414-22 of the General 
Code, shall constitute the county school tax fund, 
and be distributed among all the school districts 
in the county (excepting the county school dis 
trict) in the manner provided by law. 


A. L. A. Officers 
For 1933-34 


President 
GRATIA A, COUNTRYMAN 
Librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library 
First Vice President 
(Vote for One) 
Louis Rounp Wi son 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 
Cart Virz 
Public Library, Toledo, Ohio 
Second Vice President 
(Vote for One) 
CLARENCE B. LESTER 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Mad 
ison 
RALPH Munn 
Carnegie Library and Carnegie Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer : 
MatrHew $. Dupcron 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Members of Executive Board 
(Vote for Two) 
\ILTon JAMES FERGUSON 
Public Library, Brooklyn, New York 
CHALMERS HADLEY 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 


) The two settlement {urine the year assure a receipt ¢ 
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Henry OrmMAt SEVERANCE 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia 
RANK Letanp TOLMAN 
Extension Division, Education Department, 
State Library, Albany, New York 
Trustee of Endowment Funds ; ; 
Nominee unable to accept nomination. 
Members of Council 
(Vote for Five) 
Susan Grey AKeErs 
School of Library Science, 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Louis J. BaiLrey 
State Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 
NoraA CrRIMMINS 
Public Library, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
GERHARD R. LomMeER 
McGill = University 
Quebec, Canada 
Harrizt C, Lone 
State Library, Salem, Oregon 
Mitton E. Lorp 
Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts 
Joun Apdams Lowe 
Public Library, Rochester, New York 
GeEorGIE G. McAFEE 
Public Library, Lima, Ohio 
Amy WiNsLow 
Enoch Pratt free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 


land 


University of 


Library, Montreal, 


Governmental 
Accounting Methods 


THe Forttowine resolution was adopted by 
The New York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants in meeting assembled in New York 
City on March 20, 1933: 

Tur New York State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants respectfully urges upon the President of the 
United States, the Governor of the State of New York 
and other officials and bodies concerned, the great de- 
sirability of the publication of more informative, 
prompt and frequent reports relating to the public 
finances. 

We believe that governmental financial statements 
should be made as clear and informative as the state- 
ments developed by modern accounting systems and 
emplaved by the most advanced industrial corporations, 
(he accounting principles involved in determining the 
financial condition and operating results of govern- 
ment are identical with those applicable to private en- 
terprise, and the public presentation of governmental 
accounts in such form as will lead to a better under- 
standing of the pubjic finances by our citizens 1s of 
paramount importance. 

Che general understanding of the balance sheets 
and income statements of business has progressed with 
greatly accelerated speed during the last two decades 
as the direct result of three developments during that 
period. Corporation have become much 
more widely distributed and interest in the facts as to 
financia) condition and operating results has been mul- 
tiplied proportionately Intensive study and analysis 


of corporation reports by management, investors and 


securities 
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economists have improved their form and con 
Internal Revenue Laws have instructed, al) citizens 
to the meaning and relationship of these two st 


ments. 

We believe it possible so to report the financial , 
dition and operations of government that this 
creased fami)iarity with the two basic financia) s; 
ments of business may be utilized to bring into ex 
ence a new kind and increased degree of public in 
est in governmental finance, and that such inte; 
being based on a better understanding of fiscal { 


and problems, would be a powerful aid to good ¢ 
ernment, economic reconstruction and permanent 


bility, 


Public Library 
Buildings Book 


A Book on public library buildings is now 
preparation by Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian 
Baltimore, and Alfred Morton Githens, arc! 
tect of New York. The book wil) contain abou 
350 pages and a chief feature will be the nu 
merous ustrations and diagrams. (t wil| t 
planned somewhat after Klauder and Wise’s 
College Architecture in America, and Stevens 
The American Hospital of the Twentieth Cen 
tury. It will give especial attention to the prin 
ciples of arrangement of public [ibrartes, smal{ 
and large, and will also include equipment of 
all sorts. The volume has grown out of a cours 
on the subject of library buildings given by Mr. 
Wheeler at Columbia University during the past 
year, and from the experience of Mr. Wheele: 
and Mr. Githens on the new Jibrary building 
Baltimore and buildings elsewhere. 


Committee Asks 
For Suggestions 


PRESIDENT Lydenberg has appointed the to! 
lowing American Library Association Activities 


Committee: Mr. Charles H. Brown, lowa Stat 
College Library, Ames, Iowa; Miss Mabe) L. 
Conat, Detroit Public Library; Mr. Paul North 
Rice, Chairman, Dayton, Ohio, Public Library 

The present Activities Committee will not at 
tempt any such exhaustive report as was made )\ 
the first Committee: Mr. Compton, Miss Coun 
tryman and Mr. Meyer, in 1930. The Com 
mittee, is, however, very receptive indeed to any 


suggestions from any member of the A.L.A, both 


as to questions that should be investigated by thie 


Committee and definite recommendations f 
improvements and changes. 

Any member of the A.L.A. who believes that 
our present activities should be modified or neu 
activities inaugurated will confer a real favor or 
the Committee by writing frankly to any of +) 
three members. 
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The Calendar 
Of Events 


\ugust 22-24—New Hampshire Library 
annual meeting at Peterborough. 
September 11-12 Wyoming Library 
annual meeting at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

eptember 14-15 — Maine Library Association, annual 
meeting at Brunswick, Maine. 
October 13-20 — lowa Library 
meeting at Chicago, Ill. 
October 16-21 — National Association of State Li- 
hraries, annual meeting at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


Association, 


Association, 


Association, annual 


Ill. 

October 16-18 — Michigan Library Association, an- 
nual meeting in connection with the A.L.A. 

October 16- 18—Special Libraries Association, twenty- 
fifth annual meeting at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
1). 

October 16-21—American Library Association, annua) 
meeting at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 16-21—Wisconsin Library Association, annual 
meeting in connection with the American Library 
Association. fia 

October 20—Maryland Library Association, 
meeting with Maryland Public Library 
Commission at Baltimore, Md. 

October 26- -27—Mississippi Library 
nual meeting at Jackson, Miss. 

November 1-3—Nebraska Library Association, annual 
meeting at Lincoln, Neb. 

Now. §-16 — South Dakota Library Association, annua) 
meeting in Yankton, S. D. 

Noy. 10-11—Kentucky Library Association, annual 
meeting at the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College at Richmond, Ky. 

December 7-9—Indiana Library Association, joint 
meeting with Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion and Indiana Historical Association at In- 


dianapolis. 


joint 
Advisory 


Association, an- 


Free For 
Transportation 
Tue PARMLY Billings Memorial Library, Billings 


Montana, has some 500 volumes of o)d medical books, 
of value to a medica) library for souret 
thar will be gladly sent to any library 
enough in them to pay freight on them 
ested libraries may have 
available by app)ving to this \ibrary. 

e 
Merropouiran Life Insurance Company Li 
brary, One Madison Ave., New York City, has bound 
copies of Bulletins 78-9, 87-90, 92-95, 97-99 of the 
United States Labor Statistics Bureau which it wall be 
glad to give to any library willing to pay transporta 
tion charges. 


material 
interested 
Also inter 
a complete list of the books 


THE 


* 

THE SPECIAL Libraries Association 
Cooperation in Business Library Service will send the 
following publications to any library willing to pay 
transportation. M. C., Clapp, Business Branch, New 
ark, N. J., Public Library: 
and who’s who, 1920; American Assoc. of C.P.A. year 
book, 1907, 1913; American bar, 1921; American busi 
ness and accounting encyclopaedia, 7th ed.; American 
business manual, vols. 1-3; Annalen der betriebswert 
schaft, Heft. 1-4, Band 1; Heft. 1-4, Band 2; Annuaire 
de la quincaillerie et des metaux, 1927; Annuaire des 
valeurs, 1924-25; Annual report of auditor of accounts, 
1916; Annual report of directory of street and pub lic 
improvements of Newark, 1921; Army list and direc 
tory, April 1, 1932; Bankers and brokers directory, 
vol. 37; Best’s analyses of policy contracts, 1922: 
Best’s synopsis of group insurance and bank deposi 
tors insurance, 1922; Braby's commercial directory 
of South & Central America, 1925: Brooklyn regis 
tered buyers guide, 1929; Brush and brush material 
directory, 1924; Business short cuts, 1904; Catalogo de 
exportatores, 1928; Cleveland, Funds and their 


Committee on 


Accountants directory 


uses 





Classified Advertisements 


30¢ per line—minimum charge $1 





kor Sale and to Buy 

FINE RE-POSSESSED sets World Book (Quarrie) 1928- 
29 edition, 10 vols. one-third prices 19430 edition, 13 
vols. half price; Journeys Through Bookland, half- 
prices F. & W. Standard Dictionary 1925-29 edition, 
morocco, $7.50 — $15.00; all, express-paid. Will buy 
late Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia and Book of 


Tell your friends. Book Man, 904 — 


Tampa, Florida. 


Knowledge. 
25th Avenue, 


For Sale 


Liprartans: “American First Editions: Their Points 
and Prices” x Leon Miller is an accurate and com- 
prehensive checklist on approximately 1,200 of the 
valuable first editions in literature. $5.00 Jess 
30% to Librarians and Dealers. Donations to your 
library may contain valuable items. 

The book also contains general information for the 
collector, an anonymous and a pseudonymous listing, 
and the only 


editions of 


more 


publishers markings on modern firsts, 
priced bibliography of American first 
English authors. 
The Westport Press, 9100 WoodJand, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


) re E r, 
Positions Wanted 

ScHOOL Librarian with A.B. degree, graduate work 
in English, five years experience as school and college 
librarian and three years experience in special library 
work desires position covering either of these fields 


D9. 
® 
master’s degree in 
science desires position in college, university, 
school, or special library. Eight years’ 
two large university libraries. Five 
experience. Kowledge of foreign \anguages. 
. a) 
For Sale 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 14 
buckram bound. F. J. Pierce, 


Wanted 

THE MississirPt State Board of Health at Jackson, 
Mississippi, wishes to obtain a copy o§ jts annual re 
port for 1877 and the biennial report for 1886-1887- 


6 
HoLpers capable of filing newspapers, about thirty 
copies each, spread out flat, The Boston Post, Boston, 
Mass. 


library 
high 
experience in 
years teaching 


1)20. 


Woman librarian with 


vols., 19123-1923, 
Winthrop, lowa. 


)ibrary 
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September Forecast of Books 


History, Travel, 
Literature, Biography 
September 1-2 


Allinson, Anne C. E. SeLectep Essays. 
Harcourt. $3. 
Arnett, A. M. and Jackson, W. C. 
Or North CAROLINA. 
Univ. of North Carolina. $1. 
Miillin, Sarah Gertrude. Crcitt RHODEs. 
An English Book Club selection. Harper. $3.75. 
Stein, Gertrude. THe AvutTopioGRapHy Or 
ALIcE B. TOKLAS. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 
September 6 
Hamilton, Mary Agnes. BEATRICE 
W Ess. 
Houghton, $3.50, 
Merrill, Flera. FrusH Or 
Anp Broapway. 


story of the only dog who has had more 
thousand nights) on Broadway. 


THE STORY 


AND SIDNEY 


Wimepovte STREET 
True 
than half a 
McBride. $1.50. 
Perry, Bliss, ed. 
ESSAYS. 
’ ea $3. 
Way, Frederic Jr. 
ANN. 


})lustrated with 
_ McBride. $2.50. 
Wells, Carveth. Kapoor. 

{wo people decided to cut loose from the chain- 
gang of tourists and see for themselves the Russia 
of the Soviets. McBride. $2.50. 

September 7-8 
WATCHING 


Tue Heart Or EmMeERSON’S 


Vue Loc Or Vue Betsy 


photographs and a_= map. 


Abbot, Willis J. The Worup Go 


Ry. 

Newspaper and political reminiscences of a vet- 
eran editor, Little. $3. 

Bobbe, Dorothie. De Witrr CLinton. 
Life story. Minton, $3.50. 
Fay, Bernard. "THE ‘Two FRANKLINS. 
Fathers of American Democracy. Little. $3.50, 
Jell, George C. Music Masters In Minia- 
TURE, 
Scribner. $2. 
Reitz, Deneys. AFrRIKANDER. 

Story of author's adventures following the Peace 
of Vereeniging which ended the Boer War. 
Minton. $3. 

Smith, Logan Pearsall. 


PEARE. 
$2.00. 


Ox Reapinc SHAKES- 


Harcourt. 
Wilkinson, Clennell. Coeur De Lion. 
Full-length portrait of the great English king, 
Richard Coeur de Lion. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 
September 13 
Braddy, Nella. Anne Suttivan Macy: Tue 
Story BEHIND HELEN KELLER. 
Doubleday. $3. 


fones, Fdgar DeWitt. AMERICAN PREACHERS 


James, Philip. 


Johnson, 


F Topay. 
\ gallery of vivid portraits. Bobbs. $2. 
Levine, Isaac Don. THE ANGEL OF TeErRROo;} 


What Torquemada was to the Spanish {nqui, 


tion, Dzierjinsky is to the Russian Revolut 
Harper. $2.75. 
Lewisohn, Ludwig. Creative AMERICA. 
cai of native prose and verse. Har) 
$3.75 
Mariejol, Jean H. 
The first modern king. 
Sedgwick, Henry Dwight. 
PINESS., 
A charming and thoughtful study of the 
and times of Epicurus. Bobbs. $2. 


September 14 


THE Pre-RAPHAELITE Cox 


Puiu If. 
Harper. $3.50. 
THe Art OF H.3; 


Bickley, Francis. 
EDY. 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood from its beginning 
Holt. $2.50. 
Brooks, Charles S. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 
Kent, Rockwell. ROCKWELLKENTIANA. 
i Rockwell Kent the artist. Harcourt. $3.75. 
Philby, H. St. J. B. THe EmMpry Quarter. 
A narrative of ninety days of travel in the most 
inhospitable regions of the Great Desert of South 
ern Arabia. Holt. $3.50. . 
Williams, Stanley J. AN Hour Or 
LITERATURE. 

Outline of American literature 
nings to today. Lippincott. $1. 
mh September 15 ' 

Fulford, Roger. THE Wickep UNc Les. 
Lives of the six younger sons of George 1\\| 
Putnam. $3. 


Aw [raLian WINTER. 


AMERICAN 


from its begin 


CHtLDREN’S Books OF YeEsrTer 


Studio Pub. $3.5! 
SHAMROCK \''s 


DAY. 
Edited by Geoffrey 
Capt. Irving. 
WiLtp Voyacr Home. 
Bradley. $1.75 
Kenyon, Bernice. 

Scribner. $2. 
September 20 
Curtis, John Gould. History Or 
Or BrookLine, Mass. 
Houghton. $3.50. 
Frost, Edwin Brant. 
Houghton. $4- 
Gray, David. ‘THomas Hastineos, ArcHIrect. 
Houghton. $3.50. 
Martin, Dr. Franklin H. THe Joy Or Livinc. 
An autobiography. Doubleday. 2 vols. $7. 
Wilstach, Paul. Hupson River LANDINGs. 
Romantic story of one of America’s most famous 
rivers—the historic Hudson. Bobbs. $3.75. 
: September 21 : 
He Book OF TALror. 


Holme. 
‘THE 


PorEMs. 


THe Town 


AN ASTRONOMER’S LiFe. 


Clifton, Violet. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 
Gwynn, Stephen. THE 
Or DEAN SWIFT. 

Holt. $3.75 


Lire Anpb FRtenpsHIPs 
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Hindus, Maurice. “Tiit GREAT OFrrensive, 


Brings up to date author's epochal tharratives 
of Russia’s great socialist experiment. Smith and 
Haas. $3. 

September 22 
\nonvmous. RouGH HEwn. 

A widely known short-story writer has here re- 
vealed his strange life Appleton-Century. 
$2.56. 

Doro, Edward. 
LETH, 

Poems by one of the most promising of the young- 

er American poets. Knopf. $3.50. 


Ross, David. Port's GOLp. 
Selection of the world’s best poems suitable for 
reading aloud. Macaulay. $2. 
Snowden, Nicholas. Memoirs Or A Spy. 
Adventures along the Russian front. 
$2.75. 
Winwar, Frances. 
Che Rossettis and their circle. 
September 26-27 
Ross, J. Elliot. JoHN HENRY Newman. 
Anglican Minister, Catholic Priest, Roman Car- 
dinal. Norton. $2.75. 
Siverist, Dr. Henry E. THe Great Doctors. 
A biographical history of medicine. Norton. $4. 
Skariatina, Irina. First Yo Go Back. 
Author describes Russian life from conversations 
not with the leaders of communism but with the 
‘people themselves. Bobbs. $2.75. 
Wingtield-Stratford, Esme. THe 
AFTERMATH, 
Covers the period in British history 
Queen Victoria’s death and the World War. 
$3.50. 


Max. 


story: 


THe Bear Anv THE SuHiBpo- 


Scribner. 


WINGs. 
$3.50. 


Poor SPLENDID 
Little. 


VicTORIAN 


between 
Mor- 
row. 
September 29 
Kastman, Arr’s Right To INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 
Essays literary and political. 
Paslev, Fred. Nor Guittry! 
rhe story of Samue) S. Leibowitz. Putnam. $2.50. 


Knopt. 


$2.50. 


_ During September 
\nonymous. GERMANY AFLAME. 

What has happened, what is happening, what 
may happen in Germany told by a German 
Whittlesey, $2.50. 

Bach, Giovanni. A History Or SCANDINAVIAN 
LITERATURES. 
Translated by Fredericka Blankner. ial. $2.50. 
Boyd, Joyee. My Farm In Lion Country. 

True story of a woman living and working in the 

midst of African wild life. Stokes. $3. 
Burt, Alfred L. THe Oto Province Or Que- 
BEC. 
A detailed narrative of the early vears of Que- 
: Univ. of Minnesota. $s. 
Chapman, F. Spencer. NorTHERN Licurts. 

The account of the Aretie Air-route expedition 
of 1930-31 with a foreword by Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. Oxford. $5. 

Coffin, Robert P. ‘Tristram. 
SQUARE- TorD AMERICANS. 
7 Macmillan. $1.60. 

Cole, George Watson. INDEX Vo BisiioGrarn 


bec. 


Or 


BaLLaps 


icaAL Papers. 
Univ. of Chicago. $4 


ldwards, Maldwyn. Jorn Westey ANp THi 
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RIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A study of his 
_ Abingdon. $1.50 
Firkins, Oscar W. Stvecrep Essays. 
Seventeen essays. Univ. of Minnesota 
Gates, Charles Mf., ed. Five Fur Tr ADERS ): 
Cie NORTHWEST. 
Diaries of five fur 
Northwest during the 
nineteenth centuries. 
Geller, G. G. Saran 
Stokes, $2.75. 
Kurtz, Benjamin. ‘Vie Pursuir Or Derarn. 
Philosophical biography of Shelley. Oxford. $3.50 
Lipsky, Abram. Martin LUTHER. 
Germany's angry man. Stokes. $3 
Lubbock, Constance A. TH 
CHRONICLE. 
The life story of William and Caroline Herschel, 
Macmillan 


social and political influence 


$2.50 


traders who “worked” the 
late eighteenth and 


Univ. of Minnesota 
BERNHARDT. 


early 
43.50) 


HERSCHEI 


compiled from journals and Jetters 


4s 

Morand, Paul and Spiegel, Doris. Paris To 
THe Lire. 

A series of sketches which catch the spirit of 
Paris. Oxford. $3. 

Robinson, E. A. “YALiFEr. 

Narrative poem. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Smith, D. Nichol, ed. Corresponnence Bi 
TWEEN JOHNATHAN Swirt AND CHARLES 
Forp. 

Oxford. $5. 

‘Teasdale, Sara. STRANGE Victory. 

Includes all of the author's unpublished poems 
which she wished to have included in a book. Mac 
millan. $1. 

Wilenski, R. H. JOHN RUSKIN. 


Stokes. $4.50. 


Miscellaneous 
Non-Fiction 


September 1-2 


Collins, Frederick. THE AMatreur Macutenisr. 

A “how-to-do-it” book for the layman reader 
Appleton-Century. $2. 

Pieters, Adrian J. Book Or Lesrepeza. 

Especially written for farmers and agricultural 
classes. Univ. of North Carolina. $1.25. 

Wagner, Philip M. American WINES. 
How to make them. Knopf. $2. 
September 6 
Drake, Durant. [Nvitarion To 

Philosophy for the general reade: 
$3.25. 

Sitwell, Edith. “Vit 

Ranging from Herbert Spencer to 4 remarkable 
child born without a brain in its head. Houghton 
$4. 

Hiss, Dr. John Martin. 

Doubleday. $2. 

Fj September 8 
Hallgren, Mauritz A. Steps Or Revorr. 

An important and interesting study of American 
life and the temper of the American people during 
the depression. Knopf. $2.50 

Hirst, Francis W. Money. 


Gold, silver and paper. Scribner. $1.75 


PriLtosopry. 
Houghton 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS. 


New Feet For Ovp. 
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Huse, H. R. ‘THe Iiiireracy Or ‘Vue Liter- 
ATE. 
Appleton-Century. $2, 
September 14 
Barnes, Rr. Rev. Myr. Arthur 8S. THE 
ryrpomM Or Sr. Peter ANnb St. PAuL. 
Oxford. $2.75. 
Dulles, Foster Rhea. Lowered Boats. 
A chronicle of American whaling. Harcourt. $3. 
Kighteen Experts. WHat Wovutp Be THe 
CHARACTER Or A New War? 
Inter-Par)iamentary 
$2.50. 
N ATURE- 


MLar- 


Inquiry organized by the 

Union, Geneva. Smith and Haas. 

Lippincott, J. W. and Roberts, G. J. 
CRAFT CREATURES. 

All one needs for nature craft is thought in se- 
lecting materials and a little patience for fixing 
them together. Lippincott. $1.50. 

Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. THe Girt THROUGH 


THe AGEs. 


Daily life of the typical girl-child. Lippincott. 
2.50. 
Whale, Barrett. INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
Holt. $1.25. 
September 15 
Brooks, Ruth. RutH Brooks Cross Worp 


Puzzie Book. 
Lothrop. $1.35. 
Clendening, Dr. Logan. Beutnp THe Docror. 
The fascinating and heroic history of medicine, 
told for Jaymen by an eminent physician who writes 
like a novelist. Knopf. $3.75, 
Erleigh, Viscount. “THE SoutH SEA BUBBLE. 
A masterly account of the most amazing orgy 
of speculation in financial history. Putnam. $1.50. 
Holme, Geoffrey, ed. MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
1933-34. 
Introduction by E, O. Hoppe and technical com- 
mentary by T. L. J. Bentley. Studio Pub. $3.50. 
Lutz, E.G. PracricaAL ENGRAVING AND EtTCH- 
ING. 
Scribner. $2 
Santayana, George. 
A group of modern philosophies. 
September 20-22 
Baillie, John. Anpd THe Lirt 
Scribner. $2. 
Heseltine, Marjorie and Dow, Ula M. 
COOKING, 
Made easy 


Turns Or THOUGHT. 
Scribner. $1.75. 
EVERLASTING. 


Goop 


and economical. Houghton. $2.50. 
September 27 
Kraetzer, Dr. Arthur F. Your Lone SUFFER- 
ING STOMACH. 

This medical progressive knocks most of the 
nonsense out of the Health Food Racket, the Re- 
ducing Food Racket, etc. McBride, $1.50. 

Pearson, Drew and Brown, Constantine. 
AMERICAN D1IpLoMATIC GAME. 
A story of unwritten diplomacy. Harper. $3. 
Salter, J. T. THE PEoPLeE’s CHOICE. 

This volume accomplishes for practical politics 
what Middletown did for the typical American 
small town. Harper. $3. 

September 29 
Bolitho, Hector. Besmpe GALILEE. 

A first-hand survey of the new Zionist movement. 

Appleton-Century. $2.50 


THE 
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Breasted, James Henry. Dawn OF Conscirn, 
Anp ‘THe Ace Or CHARACTER. 

Scribner. $3. 

Jagger, C. S. Mope.ine. 

Sculpture in the making. _ Studio Pub. $3.5( 

Patmore, Derek. CoLor-ScHEMES For ‘T; 
NMopERN Home. 

Studio Pub. $4.50. 

September 30 

Coker, W. C. and Totten, H. R. Vue Trees 
Or THe SourHEASTERN UNirep Srares. 

Univ. of North Carolina. $2. 

(joodspeed, Edgar J., ed. THe SHort Bisre. 

The American translation in brief. Univ. 
Chicago. $2. 

During September 

Bloodworth, Jessie A. SoctaL CONSEQUENCES 
Or PROLONGED UNEMPLOYMENT. 

An analysis of five hundred cases. 
Minnesota. 50c. 

Brameld, Theodore B. A PuHtILosopHic Ap 
PROACH ‘To CoMMUNISM. 

Univ. of Chicago. $2.50. ies 

Durvee, W. B. Back To THE LAND For A 
Livinc. 

What thousands of people want to know about 
choosing a country place, equipping it and making 
a living on it. The author is Secretary of Agr 
culture, State of New Jersey. Whittlesey. $2. 

Franz, Shepherd Ivory. PERSONS ONE 
THREE. 

A distinguished psychologist tells the story of one 
of the strangest cases of multiple personality of our 
time. Whittlesey. $2. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J. THr MEANING OF Epui 
SIANS. 

Univ. of Chicago. $2. 

Gray, William S., ed. READJUSTMENTS IN 
HiGHER EpucaTion To Meret New Conp1 
TIONS. 

Univ. of Chicago. $2. 

Hettinger, Herman $8. A DecapE Or Amer 
ICAN Rapio ADVERTISING. 

Univ. of Chicago. $3. 

foad, C. E. M. Gutnoe To Mopern Tuoucnt 

A guide to the latest scientific thought on the 
fundamental questions of life. Stokes. $1.75. 

May, J. Lewis. THe Oxrorp Movement. 

Dial. $3.50. 

Smith, Coral. New Disues From Lerr-Overs 

Stokes. $1.50. 

Spaeth, Sigmund. 
Music. 

Whittlesey. $2.50. ‘ 4 

Zurcher, Arnold J. Tue Experiment O1 
Democracy IN CENTRAL Europe. 

Oxford. $2.50. 


Univ 


AND 


THe Art Or ENyoyine 


Selected 
Fiction 
September 1 
Miller, Caroline. Lams In His Bosom. 
Story of a pioneer family in the Georgia wilder 
ness before the Civil War. Harper. $2. 
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Priestley, J. B. Wonper Hero. 

Story of a young man who became a national 
hero. Harper. $2.50. 

Rice, Alice Hegan. Mr. Prre Anp Co. 

An ineffectual yet lovable derelict returns after 
many years of wandering to open up a curio shop 
in the old family house. Appleton-Century. $2. 

Williamson, Thames. ‘He Woops Co vt. 

A romantic tale of the Ozark mountain folk. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 

September 6 
Fineman, Irving. HEAR, YE SONS. 
Covers a great panorama of the life of a Jewish 
family. Longmans. $2. 
Van Dyke, J. Cuinese Lovesonc. 
Doubleday. $2. 
Walpole, Hugh. VANESSA. 
Last of Herries series. Doubleday. $2.50. 
September 8 
de la Roche, Mazo. Tue Master Or JALNa. 

The fourth nove) of the Whiteoaks of Jalna deals 
with the taciturn, masterful Renny, chief of the 
clan. Little. $2.50. ; 

Deeping, Warwick. “Two BLACK SHEEP. 
By the author of Sorrell and Son. Knopf. $2.50. 
September 13 
Bradford, Roark. KINGDOM COMING. 

Story of the emotional dilemma of the Negro who 
lived through the Civil War and won the freedom 
of which he had dreamed. Harper. $2.50. 

(owen, Emmett. Dark Moon Or Marcu. 
Dealing with the struggle against ignorance, 
poverty, and the elements themselves. Bobbs. $2. 
Home, Michael. Return. 
Novel of the English countryside. Morrow. $2.50. 
Hopkins, Stanley. “THE LADIES. 

Story of four sisters who live their lives and 

grow to old age in a small Southern town. Harper. 


$2. 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Gipsy Waccon. 

The English countryside is not only the back- 
ground but one of the principal characters of this 
new book. Harper. $2.50. 

Wallace, Doreen. Gop's ‘TENTH. 

This is the story of an intelligent university-bred 
woman who marries an ambitious hard-working 
farmer. Harper. $2. 

September 15 
Asch, Sholom. THREE CITIEs. 

Depicts the environment and mental reactions 
of a people encrusted in that mass of curruption, 
tyranny, and spurious glitter that was Czarist 
Russia. Putnam. $3. 

James, Will. THe THrere Mustrancerers. 

Scribner. $2.75. 

; September 20 

Norris, Kathleen. ANGEL IN THE House. 

Doubleday. $2. 

Robertson, E. Arnot. Orptnary FaAMILies. 

August selection of English Book Society 

_ Doubleday. $2. 
Van de Water, Frederic F. THUNDER SHIELD. 

Captured from a wagon train when only twelve 
vears old, Hiram Shaw becomes first the prisoner 


and later the willing member of the Chevennes 
tribe. Bobbs. $2. 


September 21 
de Saint-Exupery, Antoine. SouTHern Mair. 
A saga of the thrills and perils of the air 
Translated by Stuart Gilbert. Smith and Haas. $2 
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Kincaid, Dennis. DurRBar. 

The story of one day in the life of a great 

court of Southern India. Harcourt. $2. 
September 22 
Corbett, Elizabeth. A Nice LoNG EVENING. 

This latest novel by the author of The Young 
Mrs. Meigs carries on the story of that tremendous 
ly popular character. Appleton-Century. $2. 

Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. Oup San FRANCISCO. 

Four charming stories, separately bound, are 
added to the “Old City Fiction Series”. Appleton- 
Century. $5. 

Worthington, Marjorie. ScArLeT JOSEPHINE. 

Portrait of a woman of thirty, who lived quietly 
and meagerly all her vears in a small Connecticut 
village. Knopf. $2. 

September 27 
Delafield, E. M. Gay Lire. 
Life on the Riviera. Harper. $2.50. 
Huston, McCready. Soiip CITizEN. 
A novel of the depression. McBride. $2 
Morrow, Honore. ArGoNAUT. 

Story of Mary Redfield who in 1897 was stranded 
in Seattle with her five year old son. Morrow 
$2.50. 

Rhodes, Euegene Manlove. “Che Trusty 
KNAVES. 
The old West as it really was. Houghton. $2 
September 28-29 
Smith, Arthur D. Howden. CoNQuUEROR. 

The story of Cortes and Montezuma and the 

slave girl, Malina}. Lippincott. $2.50. 
Undset, Sigrid. Ipa Fuizaperu. 

A new novel by the author of Kristin Lavrans 
datter and winner of the Nobel Prize in 1928 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Waddell, Helen. Prtrer ABELARD. 
Love story of Heloise and Abelard. Holt. $2.50 


Book Club 

Selections 
Book-of-the-Month Club 

DarK Hazarp. By W. R. Burnett. Harper. 
Junior Literary Guild 

JOHNNY Rounp ‘THe Wortp- (Primary 
Group). By Andre and William La Varre. 
Simon and Schuster. 

Tares Or A Russian GRANDMOTHER (Inte 
mediate Group). By Frances Carpenter 
Doubleday. 

Bic CANokE (Older Girls). By Lurline B. May 
ol. Appleton-Century. 

Ruopes Or THe 94th (Older Boys). By Fred 
eric N. Litten. Sears. 

Literary Guild : 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY Or TOKLAS. By Ciertrude 
Stein. Harcourt, Brace. 

Religious Book Club 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ‘THEOLOGY. 2nd 
Series. Edited by W. T. A. Ferm. Round 
‘Table Press. 

Scientific Book Club 


Fisnes; THe Journeys ANb Micration. 


By Louis Roule. Norton. 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL HAPPY AT WORK--. We and our 


Winter Session 1933 = 34 men are happiest when expressing our 
skill in the medium of books. We like 


to make strong beautiful volumes out 


B.L.S. degree of sick and shabby books. Look over 
your shelves. Probably some of your 
titles need our treatment 


Don’t forget, the best costs no more. 


September 21st to May 29th 


Class Limited to Twenty Students 
For information apply to the 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
3459 McTavish Street, Montreal : SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING. 
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JUST PUBLISHED — The only complete bibliography 
of PATENTS and PUBLISHED LITERATURE on 
the use of Rubber Latex in various industries. 


LATEX and Its Industrial Applications 


by FREDERICK MARCHIONNA 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C 


Over eight years were spent by the author preparing 
abstracts of patents and the published literature on 

Rubber Latex Of great value to technologists, 

patent attorneys and others interested in this ever 

widening field. 1) chapters—4 indexes—1061 pages 
6 x 9 in., Buckram binding 












THE MODERN LIBRARIAN 


A Quarterly Journal of Library Science 
Covers every phase of school, college and public li- 
brary work and has a circulation throughout India, 
Great Britain and the United States of America. ||| 
Editor-in-Chief:—Dr, F. Mowbray Velte, M.A., Ph.D. |[/ 

(Princeton) HI 


BOOK REVIEWS ON ALL SUBJECTS 
Highly praised ¥ Fn ge _ the U.S.A., Great 
Britain and India. 


Subscription price.—$2.50 or 12s. 6d. a Year. | 
Vol. 4 begins October, 1933 i 


Office: —1, CUST ROAD, LAHORE, INDIA 


PRICE Less 10% Discount 
POSTPAID $15.99 to Libraries 


THE RUBBER AGE 7°9,rerySi'" Street 
































LIBRARIANS ee ee ee 
Let us help you with your staff problems. We | 
may have just the person you need! We have a ’ 


large enrollment of well trained Librarians, quali- 


fied for all branches of library work and all 4f ‘fl 
types of positions. We save you time and labor. B O O K S 
Service free to employers 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN, 2 : 
The Publishers’ Weekly 











SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS The American Book-Trade journal 
Huge Stock of Good Second (Established 1872) 
F Hand Books Ries: The representative journal of the bookselling 
Lists and Correspondence Solicited and publishing interests in the United States 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS. Inc Contains full weekly record of American pub- 
” aac . . lications, all the news of interest concerning 1 
66 FirtH AVENUE New York City the booktrade: discussions of vital problems | 








lists of ‘Books Wanted’’ and ‘‘Books for Sale,’ 
— etc., etc. Subscription $5 a year, to Canada 
e $7.50, foreign countries $6. Duplicate copies 
“BOOK HOBBY” for clerks or library assistants at $3. To 


PRIVATE PRESSES AND THEIR BOOKS small libraries whose annual income is $3,000 


a year or less, $3. Single Numbers 1 5c. 

















By Will Ransom A Record of that fascinating 
field of publishing which has made so many contribu- The subscriptions include the three impor- 
tions to scholarship and to fine bookmaking tant Indexes which provide an author and title 
An outstanding contribution of the year to “books index to all the new books and new editions 
about books,’’ covering American, English, and some f h t ful reference tool for 
Continental presses and making available much in- of each year——-a most usetu ; 
formation never before gathered booksellers and librarians. 
The volume has been planned as a practical refer- 
ence tool for the collector and every detail of the 
checklist nd i _ ~ | 
checklists an ndex is arranged for ready use in 62 West 45th Street 
Octavo 494 pages, cloth, illustrated, $15.00, | 
. s | 
LIBRARY JOURNAL New York | 
| 








62 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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To all interested in WAGNER and BAYREUTH 
and to collectors of FINE PRINTING 


THOUGHTS FOR ENTHUSIASTS AT BAYREUTH 
Collected by the Honourable Mrs. BURRELL 


A set of Three handsome volumes, privately produced, regardless of al! expense and bound in 
full vellum bearing the Arms of Bayreuth. Printed (in red and black) at the Chiswick Press, 


on hand-made paper. Royal 4to. 1888-91. Price — $10 — the set (post free 
oe B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, Ltd. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30, Little Russell Street, London, W.C.1 Cables 
Established 1864 New York Agency: 21, Pearl Street, N. Y. City Stebrovens London 
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“HUNTTING BOUND” 


TWO WORDS OF GREAT SIGNIFICANCE 


Workmanship, Best Materials and Endurance 





Standing for Thorough 


AND IF IN BUCKRAM 
You Have the Acme of Quality 


ARE YOUR BOOKS “HUNTTING BOUND” 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists 














OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


THE EUROPEAN LIBRARY AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr., Germany 





CONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS | 








A 
Bibliographer’s Glossary 
FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 


BY 


BARBARA COWLES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 
THE WORK COVERS APPROXIMATELY 10,000 TERMS IN OUR 
ALPHABET, 500 TERMS IN 22 LANGUAGES; BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, 
BOOKTRADE, COLORS, BRANCHES OF LEARNING, ETC., ETC. 
$2.00 


R. R. BOWKER Co., 62 West 45th St.. New York 
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Your library needs this magazine 








Devoted exclusively to the most 


popular intellectual pastime 
in the world — 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 





The Bridge World 
MONTHLY 


Ely Culbertson, Editor-in-Chief 


The Bridge World Magazine is edited by Ely Cul- 


bertson, world’s greatest Bridge authority, assisted 
by the outstanding experts in America and abroad, 


Bridge fans delight in this periodical, which reports 
the news of the world of Bridge here and abroad, 


prints the latest developments in the technique of the 
game (with many interesting hands), news of tour- 
naments, Bridge problems, etc. The millions of Amer- 


ican Bridge players testify to the universal appeal of 
Contract Bridge No library can be complete in its 


reader service without this one magazine devoted 


exclusively to the most popular game the world has 


ever known, 
SPECIAL LIBRARY RATE $2.50 YEARLY 
Regular subscription $3 
The Bridge World, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Librarians know that books are not 
hound for today and tomorrow 
they must withstand the rigours of 


hard usage for years to come. 


We will be happy to have you visit 
our bindery at any time so that you 
may see how this demanded durabhil- 
itv, plus attractiveness in design and 
through 


workmanship is achieved 


Rademaekers Standard Bindings. 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, N. J. 


New York Office: 
27 William Street 
New York City 


\] 
il 


























ARTISTS’ CLIPPING 
BUREAU 


540 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


® 


Advertiser offers for sale entire collection 


of 75,000 pictorial clippings, covering 


practically everything in the field of hu- 
man interest. Especially useful as refer- 
ence material to artists, architects, and 
craftsmen in general. Thoroughly up to 
date. Compactly filed in three steel cab- 
inets, wide style, — twelve sections in 
all. A rare bargain for some library con- 
sidering addition of a print and clipping 


depa rtment. Correspondence invited. 

















88 SUCCESSFUL 
PLAY ACTIVITIES 


Vacation is here. Children are thronging 


the parks and playgrounds eager for 
““sood time.” 
Is your library equipped to provide play 


leaders with the practical suggestions which 
will help them meet this demand? 


88 Successful Play Activities is a pocket 


sized handbook containing directions for con 
ducting tournaments of many kinds, side 


walk games, games played with equipment 
the children themselves can make, and sug 


gestions for music and drama on the play- 
ground and for nature play. 


Price, $.60 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 








Please mention THE Liprary JourNAl 


in answering advertisements 
















































































Did You Ever Run A Week's Test Requiring 
All Readers To Ask For Their 
Preferred Magazine? 


TRY IT. YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED! 
IN NINE CASES OUT OF TEN IT WILL BE 


HOBBIES 











THE MAGAZINE FOR COLLECTORS 
e 


HOBBIES appeals fascinatingly to all classes of youths and 
adults collectors and non-collectors. 

[t covers collecting in all its branches: stamps: coins; Indian 
relies; firearms; books; autographs; antiques; glass; 
china; matchbox labels: old prints; and every kind of 
collection material. Its advertising pages tell where to 
buy, sell, and exchange odd things, antique articles, 


curios, and rarities of every kind. 


HOBBIES is highly recommended by sociologists. The 
Toronto Public Library subscribes to HOBBIES for all 


its branches. 


Many libraries require several copies. A free sample copy 
will convince any librarian of the unusual merits of this 
unusual magazine. 


A 200-page magazine monthly at only $1.00 per year! 


Without ballvyhoo and drum-beating, but with the recom- 
mendations of its readers HOBBIES has grown steadily 
and substantially throughout the depression. 


Write for your free sample copy today 


HOBBIES, THE MAGAZINE FOR COLLECTORS 
9800 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














LIBRARIANS MUST KNOW... 


the answer to scores of questions about the rearing of children which come up every 


day from interested parents, teachers, preachers, women’s clubs members and students, 


uh “We are often asked by distracted parents for help in solving 
their multiple problems, and it is a great relief to a busy librarian 


A PROMINENT to say: ‘Please consult The Parents’ Magazine, You'll find the 


answers to all your questions there.’ Not only is the current num- 


LIBRARIAN ber pored over in the library but as soon as our rules permit it 


WRITES: starts to circulate.” 
EMILY H, RICHARDS, 


* Free Public Library, Cranford, N. J. 


The Parents’ Magazine 


can be relied upon to answer questions 


concerning the rearing of children quick- 


ly and conclusively. 


Whenever anyone consults you about — 
child problems of any kind be sure to tell 


them what you know about The Parents’ 
Magazine, the foremost publication in this 


field with a circulation of over 300,000 


families. 


Officially interested and cooperating in 
the publication of this magazine are 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
University of Minnesota; State University 


of Towa; and Yale University. 


COMPLETE YOUR FILE 
AN unbroken file of this magazine be- 


comes more valuable each year. Be sure 
to provide enough copies to answer fully 
any question about child rearing. 
A 6 years file would contain more than 
1,000 articles on every child rearing prob- 
lem, classified so that you can locate 
$2.00 a YEAR quickly, authoritative opinion and com- 
ie - ment upon Baby Care, Health, Sex Edu- 
Add to your magazine list at $1.75 cation, Character Training, Behavior, 
* Discipline, Food Habits, Obedience, in 
fact every general topic from adolescence 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE to vocational) training, including a safe 


guide to the best movies for children. 
114 East 32nd St., New York The index for bound volumes is Free. 











